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- from the perch and began his perilous flight. 





The First Night From Home. 


near the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, a pair of red-headed 
woodpeckers had made an excavation about ten 


In a telegraph post, 


feet from the ground. No doubt they had found 
in it a happy home for many summers; but | 
when I discovered it, on an early April day, the | 
owners were still far away in the sunny South. 
You may, therefore, imagine my surprise when I | 
saw a bird’s beak protruding from the door of | 
the home. 

Curious to know who the intruder was, I 
rapped upon the post, clapped. my hands and 
shouted, but all in vain. The little lady up-stairs 
was not to be dispossessed in that way. Even a 
rock, shied so as to strike the pole very near to 
her, feiled to bring her forth. 

With the aid of a broad fence-rail | was soon 
where I could look in, and as the shadow of my 
hat fell over the orifice, out flew a bird, a 
bluebird, of the species so familiar. Lighting 
upon the telegraph wire, but a few feet away, 
she began to quarrel with me, while her mate of 
brilliant blue came to her support, and flew with 
angry notes of disapproval about my head. 

In strong contrast with the distrust and resent- 
ment of the parent birds was the confiding spirit 
of the little innocents within. Never for a 
moment suspecting that my errand was other 
than one of kindness, five little mouths were 
opened wide, and five diminutive throats uttered 
that peculiar guttural sound which, translated 
into plain English, is, “Please give me something 
to eat.” 

1 had in my pocket a box of angleworms, 
intended for some carp in a neighboring pond, 
that I fed every day for the pleasure of seeing 
them tumble over each other in the shallow 
water. So I took out a small worm, broke it 
into five parts and dropped a portion into each 
of the open mouths. 

From that day forward the five youngsters 
and I were fast friends. They soon came to 
recognize my tap on the post, and to clamor 
vociferously as I made my way up. Worms, 
bugs, flies, seraps of meat, bits of bread, all were 
enthusiastically welcomed. 

Whether the old birds were thankful or not; 
whether I rendered any real service or not; how 
much indigestion my inexperienced catering may 
have occasioned—these are questions that I 
cannot answer. But the little birdlings evidently 
enjoyed their meals, and it was one of the joys of 
my life to watch them every day, as their pin- 
feathers grew, and they assumed more and more 
the appearance of real birds. 

One morning there was a great commotion 
about the home. The real owners had come, 
and the tenants were obliged to move out. I sat 
down a little way off to watch the movement. 

On the opposite side of the railroad track from 
the telegraph post ran a worm fence. The 
upper rail of the fence was about on a line 
horizontally with the foot of the telegraph post, 
so that there was a fall of ten feet in flying from 
the nest to the top of the fence some thirty feet 
away. It was this flight that the parent birds 
were, with every art known to parental instinct, 
trying to induce the little fledglings to make. 

One of the young birds had taken its place at 
the mouth of the excavation as I came up. His 
wings were outstretched as if to fly, while the 
two old birds, seated on the fence, hopped from | 
point to point, calling, cheering, rallying. But } 
the little fellow’s courage failed him just at 
the critical point. He would go through all the 








motions of flying, but would not leave the 
nest. 

The, old birds grew more and more excited, | 
flying about him, calling, coaxing, chiding, until 
at length, with one brave effort, he threw himself | 








How the little pinions beat the air! Slowly, in 
zigzag course, gradually losing altitude, he made 
his way, while the old birds, flying above him, 
admonished him to keep his height as best he 
could. 

It looked as if he would fall exhausted, but at 
length his feet touched the top rail. A strong! 





| toa safe perch on the rail. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| wing behind him steadied him until he clambered 


The old birds flew 
around him for a moment, caressing him and 
congratulating him, and then went through the 
same course with each of the rest. 

In a short time three of the number were 
safely landed in their first haven, but the fourth 
suddenly became exhausted in mid air, and 
notwithstanding the piercing cries of the parents, 


| came to the ground about the centre of the 
| railway track. 


What would the old birds do now? Chatter- 


| ing over him, as if to say, “Rest here awhile,’’ 


they left him and devoted their attention to the 
last occupant of the nest. When he was safely 
piloted to the fence, they returned to the little 
unfortunate on the railway track. 

By this time he was thoroughly rested. The 
sun had dried and lightened his plumage. The 
old birds induced him to try his wings in little 
flights along the track, backward and forward. 
He rapidly gained confidence and experience. 


| Then with one bold header he made the same 


landing with the others, and the move was 
complete. The little ones would fly from panel 
to panel in the warm sunshine through the day, 
and before nightfall would be quite proficient in 
the use of thei wings. 

But what will they do when night comes? 
That was the question that occurred to me again 
and again, as Isat by the pond and amused 
myself watching the carp as they struggled with 
each other for the worms I had thrown into the 





I determined that I should see. 
So as night approached I went in search of my 
little friends. 

They were not hard to find. On the telegraph 
wire, not fifty feet from the place where I left 
them, sat the father of the family, his fine form 
silhouetted against the western sky, as he made 


shallow water. 


the air vocal with his melody. Just opposite 
him, in a little persimmon-tree, on a bare limb 
about fifteen feet from the ground, were five little 
forms, pressed as closely as possible one against 
the other. 

Poor little things! Night was gathering over 
them. The tree was bare as yet of leaves. 
There was nothing to conceal or shelter them. 
An owl was ominously hooting in the forest near 
by. Pictures of his great disk face were no 
doubt haunting them. They looked to be the 
very impersonation of loneliness and homesick- 
ness, 

But the father bird was singing as if he would 
split his throat to cheer them, while the mother 
bird, more thoughtful still, flitted about, catching 
flies in the twilight, every now and then coming 
with some delicious morsel for a mouth that 
opened wide to receive it. 

There I left them in the gloaming; but when 
supper was ended an irresistible impulse brought 
me back. Through the soft moonlight I saw the 
same five little timid forms outlined against the 
sky, but one parent bird was at one end of 
the little chain, and the other at the other. The 
owl still hooted in the forest. Whether or not 


| they were dreaming of him, they were evidently 


fast asleep, and so were passing the first night 
from home. T. D. WITHERSPOON. 
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Good Trenchermen. 


We are accusiomed to think of an English 

breakfast as somewhat simple compared with 
our American bills of fare, but an extract 
from a sixteenth century manuscript, belong- 
ing to the house of Northumberland, gives 
the breakfast arrangements of the Percy 
family, with the result of showing us how 
sadly we have fallen away in trencher 
work. 

Breakfast for my lord and lady during 
Lent: First, a loaf of bread in trenches, 
two manchets (a manchet was a small loaf 
of white bread), a quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, two pieces of salt fish, six bacon’d 
herring, four white herring or a dish of 
sprats. 

Breakfast for my Lord Percy and Master 
Thomas Perey: Item, half a loaf of house- 
hold bread, a manchet, a bottle of beer, 
a dish of butter, and a piece of salt fish, a 
dish of sprats or three white herring. 

Breakfast for the nursery, for my Lady 
Margaret and Master Ingeram Percy: Item, a 
manchet, a quart of beer, a dish of butter, a piece 
of salt fish, a dish of sprats or three white herring. 

On ordinary days my lord and lady fared thus: 
First, a loaf of bread in trenches, two manchets, 
a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine of 
mutton, or else a chine of beef boiled. 
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EADER If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
Fige only, address ELLIS em 
eene, N t will astonish and please. FREE. 


SERRA’ ‘s INVIGORATING SCALP LOTION 


stops falling of Pi a eures Dandruff and other 
upptons of the Sca Price 50 cts. and $1.00 per T bottle. 
RA Suan avotoaist. State St., Boston, Mass. 


Practical 


Taught ly 
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with operators by the 
ALBANY BUSINESS 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


To are my gates 
Piuid, reparation that Bam — | 
oil, pitch, 4 paint and stains from , 
the finest silks and woollens without 
injury to hands or fabric, I will give [pg 
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for selling 1 doz. bottles at 25c. each. 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


z CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick. 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agenta 





Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting ina new 
lining or repairing the old one with 
Champion Stove Clay. It is cheap- 
er, handier and better than the old 
style brick lining.+ It is a mixture of 
powdered fire clays and Plumbago. 
Mix with water and apply like 
Mortar or Cement. Any one 
can use it. It saves time, 
labor and money. Ask 
your Stove Dealer for 


Champion Stove Clay. 
Write us if he hasn't it. y 

Bridgeport Crucible Company, “~~ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Is easily seated in a 
few minutes and forms the best part of 
a good dinner. A one-pound can sells 
for 10 cents and when reduced with two 
parts water makes one quart of rich, 
nutritious soup. It is of a superior flavor 
to home-made soups and much cheaper. |) 
Good Grocers Keep It. ‘ 
PREG A2cMirNa ss ee npren | 
quest. 1 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 336 Kentucky Avenue, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 






















The native 
merchants 
realize that 
in sell- 
ing teas 
to the 


erican 
importers Chase & San- 
born, on/y the best is good 
enough. 

Is it any wonder that, 
with men looking after 
their intcrests from the 
beginning, even before the 
tea leaves are harvested, 
up to the time when the 
tea is delivered, the pack- 
ages endorsed by this firm 
are known to be the best 
that money can buy? 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 


are famous throughout the 
country and are always 
found uniformly reliable. 

They are never sold in 
bulk. At any grocer’s in 
pound and half-pound air- 
tight packages. 


‘One pound makes over 200 cups. 


MONUMENTS 


we buy marble or = ane 
DON T till you investigate .. WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 


to suit all. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO Gtrasine” “* NO Shackixc” 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
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convenience, cleanliness, comfort and 
absolute economy that are realized to 
housewives of the present by the 


Detroit Jewel, 
Gas Range gpfri 


were never even dreamed of by 

the housewives of the past. 
Me Fagen Pamphlet, “ 

choice recipes, tells all about the 


- troit Jewel Gas Range. 
ease mention Youth’s Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS. 
. Detroit, Mich. 








—the 


improvement 
began which culmi- 
nated in the invention 

of the gas stove and the 
perfection of the Detroit § 
Jewel Gas Range. The great 
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DETROIT JEWELS 
bear this widely- 
known Trade-mark. 


ailed free. 


Chicago, Ti. 
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“DOSITA! Rosita! 
Rosita!” It was 
a woman’s voice, lazy, 
musical, beginning 
loudly, growing softer 
at each repetition of 
the name and issuing 
from somewhere in 
the interior of one of 
the adobe houses clus- 
tered near the Old Mission in San Gabriel. 
After waiting vainly for a response, the 
woman appeared at the door of her house,—a 
womar large, dark and unmistakably dirty,— 
one of the half-breed Spanish-Indian natives of 
southern California who are called greasers by 
the older American colonists. 
“Rosita! Rosita! Rosita!’ she called again, 


shading her eyes from the glare of the white | 
sunlight. On her arm she held a baby, a! 


beautiful child with 
brown skin and great 
black eyes and silken 








grapes in the old garden of 
a deserted house. Here 
they rested for some time 
before going toward 
Rosita’s objective point, 
which was a_ beautiful 
garden part way up the hillside. It was in the 
grounds around a large old-fashioned house, 
which was used a part of the year by a family 
of Americans. 

The grounds were closed when the family 
were away, but Rosita knew of a private 
entrance, a break in the side hedge, which she 
had found in one of her explorations. Once 
inside, the place was so beautiful and so varied 
in its attractions as to please even the critical 
Manuel, and the two had spent many a long 
afternoon under the trees. 

Rosita’s favorite place was under a weeping 
willow, the drooping branches of which hung 
quite to the ground on all sides. Underneath 
the tree the branches were cut away so that 
it seemed like a big, green tent, with light, 
swinging green curtains all around. 





Manuel often went to sleep there, and then 
Rosita could sit in the seat that was built 





black hair. 

This time a small 
brown girl, who had been 
stretched under the pep- 
per-trees beside the Old 
Mission wall, rose slowly 
to her feet and deliber- 
ately crossed the dusty 
street. 

Vexation was written 
in her black eyes and on 
her sullen little face. It 
was cool under the trees, 
inside the Mission the 
priests were chanting, and 
she had been half-asleep 
and happy. Now she 
must take careof Manuel, 
and Manuel was heavy 
and never contented to lie 
on the ground and look 
up through the pepper- 
trees, or even to play long 
with the pretty red ber- 
ries, but must always be 
moving on, from place to 
place. 

She was tired of 
Manuel, she thought to 
herself, as she went slowly across to take him ; 
so she took her time, surveying critically each 
print made by her little bare feet in the fine, hot 
dust. She made no protest, however, as she 
took the heavy baby in her arms and toiled 
back across the street. Manuel was her fate, 
and Rosita felt the resignation of despair. 

She set him down in the shade by the 
wall, heaped his lap with pepper-berries, and 
stretched herself on the ground near him to 
resume her occupation of looking up through 
the trees and listening to the chanting in the 
Mission. 

When Manuel grew tired of alternately 
heaping and scattering his berries, he began 
tossing them at Rosita. She patiently brushed 
them aside when they fell upon her face, but 
Manuel thought this fun and threw them by 
handfuls, until all his store lay heaped about 
Rosita’s head and in her black hair. 

When he stopped pelting her she sat up— 
fearing a wail and a demand to be taken 
somewhere else—and gathered the berries 
again for him, whereupon he began once more 
to pelt her with them. 

“What a picture!” said a young lady, as a 
party of tourists came out of the Mission and 
stood waiting for their carriage. “How I should 
love to paint them, just so, with the Old Mission 
for a background!” 

“What a lovely baby!” said a sweet-faced, 
motherly-looking woman. “See his eyes and 
his silky hair!” 

Their carriage came just then and they drove 
away, watched by the wide, baby eyes of 
Manuel, in whom their movement seemed to 
rouse a desire for action, for he began to tug at 
Rosita’s dress and puckered up his face for a 
wail. Rosita got up and lifted the heavy child 
and started away from her cool resting-place. 

She made her way slowly out of the little 
town, resting in the shady places and staggering 
quickly, with her heavy load, across the 
stretches of hot sunshine. 

At noon the children lunched on figs and 








It was a beautiful wonder, and she was content 
to hold it and look at it. 

But Manuel, having finished the cake, now 
came toddling around to her and showed strong 
signs of weeping; so Rosita laid the beautiful 
baby on the bench beside her and, taking Manuel 
in her lap, began a sweet, monotonous little song, 
accompanying it with a gentle, swaying motion. 
Soon Manuel’s head sank to her shoulder, and 
he was sound asleep. 

While she sang to him she looked at the 
beautiful creature beside her and felt a sudden | 
longing to run away with it to some place 
where, for a little while, she could have it for | 
her very own. 

A plan quickly formed in her mind, and 
when she was sure that Manuel was quite | 
asleep, and would sleep for an hour, at least, 
she laid him very gently in the pretty white | 
cradle, spread the coverlid over him, drew the | 
lace curtains and then, gathering up the doll, 
in its long white dress, she gave one last look | 
about the place, slipped out through the green | 
curtain and the broken hedge, and sped away 
down the road. 





Presently she turned aside into a path that | 





‘‘ THERE BY THE MISSION WALL SAT MANUEL.”’ 


around the trunk and dream her most beautiful 
dreams. To-day she was so glad to get within 
the hedge, where it was cool and shady, that 
she did not notice the open windows of the 
big house, or the chairs and hammocks on 
the wide porch. Indeed, the house was set 
well back from the road, and all was quiet as 
usual, and she was thinking only of getting to 
the willow-tree, for Manuel was sleepy and 
cross, and she was very tired. 

Rosita parted the green curtains and stepped 
inside, and stood still in astonishment, which 
soon gave place to a feeling of resentment that 
any one else should have invaded her favorite 
place. Some one had been there, and had but 
just gone away. 

A little white table had upon it a pretty 
tea-set and some remnants of cake and fruit 
for which Manuel was even now reaching, at 
the risk of the little dishes. A low, white 
rocker with light green cushions stood 
near it. 

A gleam of white at the other side of the 
tree-trunk attracted her, and she turned to 
find the greatest wonder of all. In a large, 
white cradle, with beautiful white pillows and 
blankets and curtains of lace, lay a baby. Its 
eyes were closed, but its cheeks were pink and 
its parted lips, showing little white teeth, were 
red and full, and its hair lay in lovely golden 
curls over the pillows. 

It was such a beautiful baby, and she wanted 
to see its eyes. She touched its cheek with her 
finger. She touched its hand—it felt queerly. 
She lifted it—how light it was! It was as 
large as Manuel, but so light in her tired little 
arms! 

As she raised it its eyes flew open with a 
snap, so suddenly that she jumped, and they 
were beautiful blue eyes. 

Rosita had had a doll, long ago, before 
Manuel came, but she had never dreamed of 
a doll like this. She did not for a moment 
think of it as a doll,—she could not,—and yet 





she knew it was not a living baby like Manuel. 


led down to the bed of a little arroyo, dry now, | 
and speeding across it, she came to a great 
live-oak tree that was bent and gnarled. With 
quick, catlike niovements, she climbed the 
slanting trunk and, helping herself with one 
hand, while with the other she held and 
protected the doll, she made her way toa sort 
of seat among its branches, where she was 
quite as secluded as under the weeping willow. 

This was her own place. Not even Manuel 
had ever shared it with her, for how could she 
ever have climbed to that airy seat with such a 
heavy burden? But this beautiful baby was 
no burden. Oh, how happy she was, and how 
she loved it! 

She looked at it; she smoothed out its 
beautiful dress and shining hair, and then 
straightway crushed it in a passionate embrace. | 

For an hour she lavished on it every sweet, 
endearing name in her vocabulary, kissed its | 
face and hands and hair, and caressed it ina 
passion of affection. Then suddenly her mood 
changed. Why did it not love her a little— 
this beautiful thing? Why did it not put its 
arms about her neck and give her soft, baby 
kisses, as Manuel would have done? 

Quick as thought, a fierce resentment sprang 
up within her and she pushed the doll from 
her. It balanced for an instant and then fell. 
Rosita sprang forward and caught the edge 
of its dress and, drawing it back, looked at it 
carefully. She gave a quick sigh of relief at 
finding it uninjured. 

Her anger was gone already. She did not 
want to hurt it; she was only tired of it, and 
she wanted Manuel, who loved her. Smoothing 
out the soiled and wrinkled dress and roughened 
hair of the doll, she carefully descended from | 
the tree, and sped back as she had come, never | 
stopping until she had pushed aside the green | 
curtain of the weeping willow tent. All was 
as she left it, except that the cradle was empty! 

She caught at the seat to steady herself, for 
everything seemed to spin. She tried to call 
Manuel, but her voice was hoarse and weak. 














Rosita put down the doll and looked for 
Manuel all about in the shrubbery. But he 
was gone. There was not a trace of him 
anywhere. For one moment she faced the 
horror of her loss, and then she turned and 
ran—away from home. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
when Winifred Rogers, who was just Rosita’s 
age and as fair as she was dark, awoke from 
her siesta after luncheon, and hurried back to 
her tent. She entered at the side nearest the 
house, and so came first to the cradle. 

She lifted the lace curtains and stooped to 
take up her dolly, but instead of the beautiful 
pink and white Gladys she was astonished to 
find a dark and very dirty baby sleeping in the 
dainty bed. Softly dropping the curtains, she 
ran quickly back to the house and up to 
mamma’s room. 

“Mamma! Mamma! What do you think? 
The fairies have come to my willow-tree house 
and taken away my Gladys and left a chaiageling 
in her place! A real fairy changeling, mamma! 
Come and see.” 

“Of course I will,” said mamma. “I’ve waited 
all my life to see a real fairy changeling, and 
wouldn’t miss the chance 
now for anything.” 

“You are laughing at 
me, mamma,” Winifred 
said, “but you won’t laugh 
when you see it.” 

Indeed, when mamma 
saw the dark baby face 
in the crib and the little 
fat, dirty hands on the 
coverlid, she said, softly, 
“Why, Winifred, this is 
some one’s baby. How 
under the sun did it get 
there ?”’ 

And then Manuel slow- 
ly opened his eyes and 
looked at them, and seeing 
no Rosita near, he opened 
his mouth also and wept. 

Mrs. Rogers took him 
up and tried to quiet him, 
but found, as Rosita had 
often found to her sorrow, 
that it was no easy matter. 

“And your doll is gone, 
Winifred,” she said. “Is 
nothing else missing? 
No? It is very strange. 
It must have been a 
child’s doing. Who else 
would leave a baby and 
carry away a doll? Poor little dirty fellow! 





| He must belong down in San Gabriel, and of 


course some one will come in search of him 
before night. But we must take care of 
him until he is called for, so let’s go in and 
give him something to eat and a bath.’ 

Winifred was delighted with the whole 
adventure, for was not a real baby vastly 
better than a doll? 

When Rosita was coming to the same conclu- 
sion out in the live-oak-tree, but before she 
reached the weeping willow and discovered her 
loss, Manuel had been pacified by a big bowl 
of bread and milk, and his crying, which 
would surely have led her to him, was stilled. 
And when he lifted his voice again, to protest 


|against the warm bath which Mrs. Rogers 


gave him, Rusita was once more in her nest in 
the live-oak-tree, swaying and sobbing and 
wringing her hands in passionate, tearless grief. 

She could think of nothing to do; she knew 
Manuel could not have wandered far alone, in 
the time she was gone, as he always slept for 
some time. 

He was so beautiful, and some one had 
passed along and seen him and stolen him! 
Maybe he was at the broken place in the 
hedge, looking for her, when they saw him. 
And what were they doing to him—these 
people, whoever they were, who had stolen 
him? Oh, why had she left him? How she 
hated that doll! 

Over and over she thought of it all. She 
dared not go home without him. She sat there 
in a stupor of sorrow all the rest of the day. 

The ocean breeze, cool and damp, began to 
blow. The sun set, and the quick darkness 
settled down over the valley. Lights gleamed 
out here and there. The thick foliage protected 
her somewhat from the dew, but she shivered 


| with the cold. She thought of her mother and 


father searching for Manuel, and wondered 
that she did not see them out with lights, or 
hear them call. 

She thought of Manuel—how she had been 
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angry in the morning, and how she had thought 
she was tired of him, and how she had left him 
there to be stolen. She knew now that she was 
not tired of him, and that if she could only have 
him again to take care of she would never care 
how heavy he was. 

Then she got on her knees and prayed to God 
to take care of Manuel, and then she cried herself 
to sleep—a poor, hungry, tired, lonely, repentant 
child. 

Meanwhile, Manuei had fared very much 
beyond his deserts. After a good bath, he was 
dressed in some of Arthur Rogers’s outgrown 
clothes. Arthur was three, and had arrived at 
the dignity of trousers. 

And Manuel, clean, and clothed in a pretty 
white dress, with his silky hair curled and his 
black eyes shining and red mouth laughing in 
his appreciation of a gay-colored ball with which 


Winifred was amusing him, was a thing of | 


beauty, worthy to be carried to grandma’s room 
for admiration. 


When Aunt Marcia and Cousin Helen arrived 


and identified him as the picturesque baby they 
had seen at the Mission in the morning, Mrs. 
Rogers and Winifred hated to give him up. But 
they drove down to San Gabriel with him and soon 
succeeded in restoring him to his mother, who 
had not known he was lost. 

The mother showed some gratitude for their 
kindness and some pride in the appearance of 
her pretty baby, which she tried to express in her 
broken English, but was angry with Rosita, and 
Mrs. Rogers felt sorry for the little girl who 
she thought had been tempted by the beautiful 
doll and had stolen it. 

They were greatly surprised, therefore, at 
finding the doll lying on the seat under the 
willow-tree when Winifred stopped there to put 
her playthings away. 

Driving through San Gabriel next day, they 
were stopped by the Spanish woman. Had 
they seen Rosita? she asked. Rosita had not 
come home. 

Mrs. Rogers was shocked at the woman’s 
seeming indifference. No search for the child 
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had been made. ‘“‘Has she ever stayed away all 
night before?’”’ she asked, and the mother said, 
“No, but she is one strange girl—she does many 


strange things.” 


That night Rosita, trembling with fear an’ 
weariness and hunger, crept slowly home through 
the darkness. She must go, she said to herself. 
She must see}for herself whether they had found 
Manuel. 

They would all be asleep,—she would just 
touch Manuel, if he were indeed there, and kiss 
him once,—and then she would go away. For 
they would hate her—they would never trust 
him with her again, she was sure. 

She would go away, but she must see him first 
if he was there. 

Softly she crept through the 
dark streets and up to the door. 
Cautiously she lifted the latch 
and pushed open the door. She 
heard the loud breathing of her 
father and mother; she avoided 
their bed and reached the little 
one where she and Manuel 
slept. 

For a moment she shook so 
that she thought she wouid fall. 
Then she slowly reached out 
her hand and touched a little 
warm foot. Lightly she slipped 
her hand along over the little 
body, as a blind man reads a 
face, touching his hands, and 
soft little neck, and hair— 
feeling his warm breath, and 
then, as he stirred and sighed, 
she crept up on the bed and put 
both arms around him. Oh, how happy she 
was! She would lie there with him just—a— 
moment—and—then— 

They found her there in the morning, and they 
did not punish her. Later in the day, Mrs. Rogers 
and the children and their Cousin Helen drove to 
the little house. 

The mother laughed and pointed across the 
street, and there, under the pepper-trees by the 
Mission wall, sat Manuel, his lap full of red 
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berries, pelting Rosita, who lay on the ground 
near him, all the sullen frown banished by the 
happiness in her little dark face. 

Fanny L. BRENT. 
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REVERENCE. 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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Uncle Tunce’s Summer Boarder. 


O one ever made fairer prom- 
ises to himself than did 
Uncle Tunce, but 
temptation in more 
alluring guise never 
assailed weak mor- 
tal. Verily, resist- 
ance seemed out of 
the question. So it 
happened, despite 
his good resolutions, 
that the old darky 
fell an easy victim to 











broken English and 
insinuating smile. 
Only the day before 
Colonel Ashton had gone on his annual visit to 
the seashore, and Uncle Tunce was, as usual, 
left in charge of the stately family mansion. He 
had played with his master during their boyhood, 
and “in de good ole times befo’ de wah’’—to 
quote from Uncle Tunce—he was his constant 
attendant at home as well as abroad. Under 
the new régime, however, the colonel no longer 
permitted himself the luxury of a valet. 

Uncle Tunce was this morning upon his 
accustomed round, armed with broom and duster, 
when he heard a knock at the open door, and the 
next moment a quaint little old man, satchel in 
hand, advanced briskly to meet him. 

Uncle Tunce had been trained in the old school 
of manners, and had never lost his ante-bellum 
pride of family. Nothing ranked lower in his 
estimation than “half-strainers” and “po’ white 
trash,” and it was a constant source of congratu- 
lation to him that his owners belonged to “de 
quality.” In the absence of Colonel Ashton he 
felt that the devoirs of host devolved upon him. 

“Sarvant, suh, sarvant,”’ he announced, making 
his best bow, and pulling at the little peninsula 
of gray- wool that projected down upon his 
forehead. 

“Berger iss my name—Brofessor Berger, of 
Hartley College,” said the stranger, and he 
presented his card. 

Uncle Tunce could not read, and fearing lest 
this might be a trap laid to display his lack of 
education, he made a feint of not seeing the bit 
of pasteboard. 

“Marse Jeems aint at home, suh, but his 
friends is allus welcome to Ashton Hall, suh,” 
he continued, still tugging at his foretop. 

“You haf a grand blace here,” said the new- 
comer, looking about him at the long line of 
family portraits that adorned the hall. “Who 
does lif here?” 

“Den you aint ’quainted wid Marse Jeems?” 
queried Uncle Tunce, growing suspicious on the 
instant. 

“I like ze big trees,” resumed the professor, 


“and ze long moss vot schwing und schway in ze | porch. 


air. I t’ink I find me many bugs here.” 

“Bugs!” reiterated Uncle Tunce, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ach, yes! I am an entomologist,” said the 
German. He was still studying the faces of 
the dead-and-gone Ashtons, who looked down 
upon him with varying degrees of hauteur from 
their gilt frames on the wall. 

He was a very small man, clad in a tight-fitting 











suit of dark blue flannel, with a prominent 
Roman nose, and huge pair 
yet of smoked glasses, that left 
the shape and color of his 
eyes to conjecture. The 
lower portion of his face 
was hidden by a stubby, 
grizzled beard, and a few 
stray wisps of gray hair 
fringed the bald expanse 
of his head. 

““Marse Jeems allus stays 
*’way a whole munt at de 
seacoas’,’’ ventured Uncle 
Tunce, hoping thus to 
hasten the departure of his 
eccentric guest. 

“Mus’ be crazy, gwine 
*bout de country huntin’ 
bugs,” he added to himself, 
under his breath. 

Uncle Tunce had until 
now not included an ento- 
mologist in his list of acquaintances. His 
words regarding Colonel Ashton’s absence had 
quite a contrary effect from that which he 
intended, for the professor brightened visibly, 
and tapping U=cle Tunce familiarly upon the 
shoulder, he lowered his voice to a confidential 
whisper. 

“You take me to board mit you vile he iss 
gone,” he urged, with his most persuasive smile. 

“Who? Me?” demanded the old darky, in 


5... Professor Berger’s | “so 





alarm. “No, suh, I dassen’t. Marse Jeems 
would —” 

“So, so,” admonished the German, nothing 
daunted. “Ve make him much moneys ven he 
iss come back.” 

The open-handed hospitality dispensed at 
Ashton Hall was proverbial, and Uncle Tunce 
smiled despite himself, at the little stranger’s 
proposition. 

“I eat vot you may gif me, I make you no 
droubles, und I pay you dwenty dollars now in 
one lump,” continued Professor Berger, deter- 
mined to carry his point; the negro was 
weakening and he saw it. . 

Drawing out a well-worn purse, he handed 
Uncle Tunce two ten-dollar gold-pieces; his 
spectacles caught a fugitive sunbeam, twinkled 
merrily, and further argument was unnecessary. 
Thus without warning of danger ahead, the 
faithful old retainer was once again precipitated 
into an unexpected pitfall, and the entomologist 
was lodged in the spare room across the hall 
from the library. 

For a while Uncle Tunce’s spirits played at 
seesaw, first up and then down. ‘“Marse Jeems 
wouldn’t take a cent of de money,” he solilo- 
quized, as a balm to his conscience, while he 
prepared the table for his boarder’s first meal ; 
*taint like I wuz stealin’ it. 

“Monst’ous cur’us-lookin’ white man,” he 
continued, pausing in his work, with a napkin 
across his arm; “he sholy mus’ be fotch on from 
furrin parts. But his money is got a hones’ 
jingle,” and he slapped his pocket with a self- 
laudatory grin. Roseate visions flitted before 
his mind’s eye, and there was alertness in his 
step, and an added 
dignity to his bearing, 
as he continued his 
duties about the table. 

“Lawdy mussy! 
wouldn’t Marse 
Jeems r’ar if he 
knowed!’”’ he ex- 
claimed, smiling 
broadly. “But ’taint 
no use to borrow 
trouble befo’ it come, 
an’ dat little man aint 
for a fack sizable 
*nough to eat no mo’n 
a ole fiel’ sporrer.” 

As the days went 
by he found that he had secured a greater prize 
than he at first wotted of, for the professor gave 
him to understand that it was bugs from the 
woods that he wanted—spiders, snappers, beetles, 
ete. Even rare caterpillars, as well as certain 
frogs and lizards, would be acceptable, and he 
promised a dime apiece for desirable specimens. 

The news soon spread throughout the quarters, 
and a veritable army of ragged urchins answered 
to the call for recruits. Blackberry-picking at 
once lost its savor, and was abandoned, while 
the woods and fields swarmed with bug-hunters. 
They were by no means choice as to their 





selection, and secured everything that came | 


within their range, from a 
grasshopper to a grubworm. 

As a rule Uncle Tunce’s 
forces reported to him at the 
back-yard gate, and each in 
turn, under his guidance, 
submitted his find to the little 
German, through a window 
that opened upon a side 
Occasionally, how- 
ever,-they eluded his vigi- 
lance, and stole in on tiptoe 
through the large front hall, 
with eyes and mouth wide 
open, staring about at the 
wonders of this forbidden 
Eden. 

From the first Uncle Tunce 
had announced that he en 
gaged them to hunt bugs “on 
sheers,’’ so he always claimed 
his nickel out of each dime 
that wasearned. He enjoyed 
to the utmost his newly- 
acquired wealth, and spent it 
with lavish hand. He became very popular with 
all the colored people. 

Two out of Colonel Ashton’s four weeks’ term 
of absence had already gone by. It was the 
middle of July, and the thermometer scaled to 
dizzy heights. The air was charged with that 
oppressive stillness which sometimes presages a 
coming storm. Not a breeze was stirring; there 
was not even the shifting of a cloud nor the 
flutter of a wing. 

When dinner was over Uncle Tunce moved a 
splint-bottom chair out under one of the china- 
trees in the back yard, divested himself of hat, 
coat, and the slippers which he habitually wore 
in the house, and thus equipped, composed 
himself for the enjoyment of his afternoon siesta. 
The blackened bow] of his small clay pipe had 
already been filled with tobacco crumbs and 
lighted with a coal of fire from the kitchen range. 

Wreaths of smoke ascended from it as he 
puffed lazily at the long cane stem, and a dreamy 
quiescence stole over him. His eyes shut and 
opened, slowly, yet more slowly; his head sank 
back against the bole of the tree, and the next 
second he had drifted off into the mystic land of 
dreams. 

He was suddenly aroused to consciousness 
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by the baying of a couple of foxhounds, and 
springing to his feet, discovered an approaching 
surrey, in which was seated—Colonel Ashton! 

It was the work.of a moment to resume his 
coat and slippers; but to adjust himself to this 
undreamed-of development was quite another 
thing. Pulling himself together with a final, 
determined effort, he made his way haltingly 
toward the front of the house. 

The colonel was a florid, blond man, clean- 
shaven and double-chinned, with bushy, over- 
hanging eyebrows, and a mop of tawny hair. 
He wore a broad-brimmed, white straw hat, and 
was enveloped in a long linen duster that 
emphasized rather than concealed his rotund 
proportions. His usually rosy countenance had 
taken on an added shade of crimson, due to the 
excessive heat. 

He was vigorously plying an immense palm- 
leaf fan as the carriage halted at the flight of 
stone steps leading up to the front gallery. 

“Ts d-dat you, Marse Jeems? H-how ccome 
you never stayed yo’ munt out? You—you aint 
sick, is you?”’ stammered Uncle Tunce, lamely 
affecting a naturalness of manner he was far 
from feeling. 

To this volley of questions the colonel gave 
small heed. He muttered something unintelli- 
gible, swung himself from the vehicle, tossed the 
driver a coin, and strode on into the house. 

“Better look sharp,” admonished the driver, 
indicating Colonel Ashton by a jerk of the thumb, 
and winking significantly. “He ’low skeeters 
done ’mos’ toted him off on de seacoas’. Aint 
had nothin’ fit to eat, nuther. De man what 
useter keep de hotel is done dead, an’ he couldn’t 
put up wid things no longer.” He gave vent to 
a prolonged guffaw, turned his horse’s head, and 
the wheels went crunching along the gravel of 
the carriage-drive. 

For a moment Uncle Tunce stood as if rooted 
to the spot; but the gathering storm at last 
aroused him from his lethargy. Collecting his 
master’s belongings, he stowed them away in 
their accustomed places. 

Colonel Ashton stood at the wash-stand plung- 
ing his face and head into a basin of cool water, 
spluttering and splashing like a sportive porpoise. 

The rain had begun pouring furiously now, 
the lightning was incessant, and the storm at its 
height. Uncle Tunce stole out unobserved, and 
was descending the long oak stairway when he 
discovered the diminutive figure of Professor 
Berger silhouetted against one of the side-lights 
of the large front doors, gazing in rapt attention 
at the magnificent display. He did not observe 
Uncle Tunce’s presence until he felt a heavy 
hand upon his arm. 

“Fo’ de lan’ sakes!” cried the negro, in 
sepulchral tones, dragging off his helpless victim 
toward the bedroom allotted to his use. “Aint 
you got no better gumption ’an to be pirouttin’ 
*bout in sich a thunder-shower as dis?” 

Another moment and the little entomologist 
was shot through his door with the force of a 
projectile, the key grated in the lock, and he 
realized that, for the time being at least, he was 
a prisoner. 

But this was scarce a 
beginning of the difficul- 
ties which beset him, of 
the tortures which he was 
to endure. 

Colonel Ashton,  red- 
faced and plethoric as 
usual, soon dropped into 
his old routine, and Uncle 
Tunce could, with some 
degree of certainty, predict 
his movements. Not so, 
however, with the little 
German. He seemed sud- 
denly to have become 
ubiquitous, and his course 
was as erratic as that of 
a shooting-star. Hitherto 
he had enjoyed the freedom 
of the entire plantation, 
and unmolested, wandered 
where his faney dictated ; 
but now the old darky 
kept him as far as possible 
under unremitting surveillance. 

To have insured his immediate departure 
Uncle Tunce would gladly have given him back 
twice the sum of board-money he had received, 
but alas, not a dime of the twenty dollars 
remained ! 

The arrival of the bug-hunters, now his only 
source of revenue, was yet another difficult) 
which he had to encounter. The other servants 
stood too much in awe of Colonel Ashton to 
inform him of Uncle Tunce’s offence, but they 
secretly rejoiced over his sore trial. 

Owing to the excessive heat the windows and 
doors were left constantly open, and the least 
unusual noise on the part of the scientist was 
likely enough to reveal his presence. To the 
harassed old negro it was like lodging above the 
crater of a volcano, with momentary dread of 
eruption. 

Day or night the poor fellow’s vigilance never 
ceased. He no longer went to bed, but nodded 
in convenient corners, ready, whenever necessity 
required, to throw himself into the breach. [is 
appetite gave way under the strain ; he lost flesh, 
and his former cheerfulness forsook him. 

One morning while riding through the plan- 
tation, Colonel Ashton discovered the little 
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entomologist out in a cotton-field, hopping and 
skipping from furrow to furrow, evidently in hot 
pursuit of something that continually eluded his 
grasp. For a moment the planter thought of 
accosting this queer-looking creature with the 
big, glittering spectacles and long Roman nose, 
but the professor was so preoccupied that he 
did not note another’s presence, and with each 
succeeding bound widened the distance between 
them. 

Upon Colonel Ashton’s return home Uncle 
‘Tunce followed his master out to the front gallery 
to deliver the calico letter-bag, which had just 
been brought from the post-office. 

“Who is that outlandish-looking little man I 
saw over in the field a while ago?” queried 
Colonel Ashton. 

The contingency of the two occupants of 
Ashton Hall meeting anywhere outside of the 
house had never once presented itself to Uncle 
Tunce, and the question now came upon him 
with the force and suddenness of a blow. 

“Wh-why, dat’s a crazy fellah, Marse Jeems,” 
he blurted out in desperation, making use of the 
first plausible lie that presented itself, and seizing 
hold of the back of a chair for support. “He’s 
been projeckin’ ’bout in dis hyar neighborhood 
for a good while—done ’scaped from de ’sylum, 
folks tells me.” 

“By George!’’ ejaculated the colonel. “TI shall 
have the authorities look into this matter at once. 
For all I know he may be some dangerous maniac 
turned loose on the community.” 

Then he lighted his meerschaum, elevated 
his feet upon the banister rail, and tilted back his 
chair preparatory to the full enjoyment of 
his newspaper. ‘ 

Colonel Ashton was never communicative as 
to his movements, but when, on the ninth day 
after his return home, he ordered his horse at ten 
in the morning, and rode off in the direction of 
Woodlawn, Uncle Tunce decided that it meant, 
as usual upon such occasions, an absence until 
nightfall. 

He watched the equestrian appear and disap- 
pear among the thickly-foliaged trees until a 
bend in the road hid him from view, and then, 
with a sigh of thankfulness for the anticipated 
respite, he betook himself to a corner of the back 
gallery, and was soon snoring in happy forgetful- 
ness of his trials. 

The grandfather’s clock on the stairway struck 
the hours of eleven and twelve; the plantation 
bell pealed forth to the field-hands its summons 
to dinner; but Uncle Tunce still slept on—the 
deep, unbroken sleep of exhaustion. Early in 
the afternoon a detachment of bug- hunters 
entered the yard through the back gate. A 
glance at Uncle Tunce explained the situation, 
and without more ado they filed fearlessly into 
the hall, barefooted and hatless, in all stages of 
dilapidation, and dirt. 

“Golly! I’se skeertd o’ dem pictur’ folks,’ 
ventured one of the number, gazing up at the 
portraits. “Look how dey eyes follers you!’ 

“Gee whizz! Aint data fat ole chap?” cried 
another, puffing out his chest like a pouter-pigeon, 
distending his cheeks until an explosion seemed 
imminent, and strutting about the floor with an 
air of pomposity that sent his companions into 
spasms of laughter. 

The fun was at full tide when Colonel Ashton’s 
figure suddenly darkened the doorway. “What 
are you doing here, you ragamuffins!” he thun- 
dered, and with a swift lash of his riding-whip 
he raised a cloud of dust from the long cotton 
shirt which reached almost to the heels of the 
boy nearest him. 

Breathless and panic-stricken, the motley gang 
fled as if for their lives, leaving in their wake an 
assortment of rusty tin buckets, sardine boxes 
and tomato cans. With reckless disregard for 
possible nickels, laboriously earned, they flung 
them clattering to the floor, and out of them 
issued a buzzing, whirring, crawling, creeping, 
wriggling mass of grasshoppers, crickets, bugs, 
worms, frogs, lizards, and an enormous spotted 
snake, 

It was as though the combined plagues of 
Egypt had been turned loose upon the house. 
Forgetting his years and avoirdupois, the colonel 
gave a yell that awoke the echoes, and vaulted 
astride the rail of the stairway, his feet held high 
in air, 

The commotion aroused even Uncle Tunce’s 
slumbering faculties, and he rushed headlong 
into the hall just in time to see the professor 
emerge from his own door. The negro threw 
up his hands in the silence of despair. 

“The maniac, too!’ shrieked the colonel. 

The reptiles were still darting hither and 
thither, and he dared not descend from his lofty 
perch, but the entomologist had meantime 
discovered a rare beetle just emerging from one 
of the cans, and oblivious to all else, was 
regarding it rapturously. 

“Seize him, Tunce! Quick, from behind!” 
vociferated the colonel, gesticulating fiercely. 

“Nouse, Marse Jeems,” moaned Uncle Tunce, 
with goggling eyes and chattering teeth. “It’s 
me what’s crazy,—’taint him,—an’ he’s *bleeged 
to stay twell his munt’s up—kaze I done spent 
all de board-money.”’ 

_ With these words, he sank weak and helpless 
'n a heap upon the floor, where he rocked himself 
back and forth, groaning dismally, the picture of 
abject misery, 

When the reptiles had escaped through the 

open doors, and the situation was finally made 
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clear by Professor Berger himself to the colonel, | one presently came along and saw Tarts. She | 


he laughed heartily, and cordially extended the | was on horseback and sat on her saddle like a 
hospitality of Ashton Hall to the professor for| man, A white sombrero crowned her pretty red 
the rest of his vacation. |hair. She rode a gray mare, and she apparently 

As for Uncle Tunce, his master decided that | enjoyed being alive. She had not counted on 
his punishment had been in proportion to his | meeting anything horrible, but when she did she 


191 


in guessing why the boy who had met the Hor- 
rible alone was not turned away from their 
fireside. 

In a week Tarts was properly clothed, and the 
signs of rough living had begun to leave him. 
Then the Clarks sent him two miles away to 


sin, grievous though it was, and reinstated him 
in his old position of trust. 
PAULINE SHACKLEFORD COLYAR. 


/ 
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TARTS. 


ARTS was the absurd name of 
the superfluous boy. He had 
another name— which would 
hardly be worth mentioning if it 
were not to reassure those who 
doubted the fact. The other 
name was Abraham Lincoln 





a 


Shrouds. Tarts was a detached protoplasm. In | finished. 


other words, he was an atom which had become 
separated from its kind. 
The way it happened is a common way—out 


West. His father and mother started from the | 


East togo West. That is, they started from Iowa 
in a covered wagon 
to move into North 
Dakota. They had 
no fixed destination, 
but that made the 
undertaking all the 
more interesting. In- 
deed, the hegira 
seemed almost like an 
heroic adventure to 
them. 

Tarts’s father and 
mother had never 
stayed fixed. A few 
years before they had 
come up from Mis- 
souri,—this time, also, 
in a covered wagon, — 
and had settled on 
some _ picturesque 
bluffs on the Big 
Muddy. They hada 
theory that they might 
raise sweet potatoes 
and peanuts in that 
sandy soil. 

But for some reason 
the peanuts would not 
properly mature, and 
the potatoes had a 
greenish tinge and 
were as watery as 
summer squash. 
Therefore these products did not market well, and 
the Shroudses often went hungry —not frantically 
hungry, but just common hungry. 

Mrs. Shrouds had the imagination of the family. 
Her father, who lived in the Ozark Mountains, 
had once written a poem on liberty. It was she 
who proposed another move. She said they 
might go-to North Dakota. She didn’t suggest 
anything more definite than that, but she had 
heard that that part of the land was a fertile one. 

So the raw-boned horses were hitched to the 


wagon and the small cooking-stove was set in; | 
there were rolls of blankets for use at night, | 


and there was a scanty supply of provisions. 


There was no money. But then, the Shroudses | 


did not attach too much importance to trifles. 

All went well enough till Pa Shrouds fell 
sick with the chills. Not to go into mournful 
particulars, he died, and some charitable persons 


saw him buried in a little village cemetery. Some | 


one with sense suggested that Mrs. Shrouds 
should have the weary horses shot, and stay in 
the town to find work. It was hinted that she 
could easily support herself and Tarts. She did 


not seem to think so, for the morning aftér this | 


proposition the covered wagon was missing. 
Mrs. Shrouds had moved on with Tarts—only 
he wasn’t called Tarts then. 

In course of time North Dakota was reached. 
Mrs. Shrouds had the sense of an Arab, and 
could find paths anywhere. But, like another 
wanderer, she looked only across the borderland 
of her long-sought place, and then closed her eyes 


| on earthly things. It was curious, and might be 


worth a story in itself; only it is necessary to go 
on with Tarts, because he was the one who really 
lived and did things. 

Briefly, Mrs. Shrouds went out this way: One 
of the tired horses lay down and refused to get 
up. Mrs. Shrouds sat by his head, looking at 
him, for a long, long time. The month was 
October, and the nights were cold; so Tarts, 
being chilled to the bone, spoke to her at length. 

“Tf them horses can’t go,”’ said he, “s’pose we 
walk on to where there’s something to build a 
fire with. If we go to that there wind-break 
we'll find some twigs.” 

Mrs. Shrouds made no reply. She looked up 
and smiled ina silly way. Tarts was moved to 
help her into the wagon and cover her up. He 
lay down beside her and they slept. Neither of 
them had had anything to eat that day. 

The next morning, when Tarts awoke to the 
knowledge of things, he sent out a great ery— 
such a ery as those give who see the world grow 
black. For he was alone in the world, and up 
and down all the ways of the earth there was 
none to call him brother. 

There are Samaritans almost everywhere, and 


met it like a soldier. She put Tarts behind her | school. He walked there every morning, with his 
| on the mare, rode back to town, sent the coroner dinner done up in a little basket, and he came 
to see to the—to the Horrible—and took Tarts to| home in the early falling of the twilight and 
| her home. | helped Maribel shut in the chickens and look 
| That was the hour in which he was rechristened. | after the kindling and set the table for supper. 

The bread was rising in the pans and there wasn’t | At first his hands were awkward, as if he had 
|a slice to eat in the house. Neither was there | not been in the habit of using them. But after a 
| anything else except tarts. There was a whole | time he could make excavations in t!.c apples and 
plateful of those, filled with glowing currant jelly. | fill them with sugar and cinnamon, and take the 
The Samaritan, whose name was Maribel Clark, | jackets off boiled potatoes and hash meat for 
made some coffee for her guest and set the tarts | mince pies. Maribel told him stories, and laughed 
before him. There were twelve of them. He) a good deal while she talked with him. It did 
ate them all. Maribel Clark sat and watched | seem for a while as if she could never get him to 
him do it. echo that laugh, but just when she was despairing 

“What is your name?” she asked, when he had | she heard him laughing at the cat, who had just 
i jumped through a hole in the back of the wicker 

“Abraham Lincoln Shrouds,” he answered. | rocking-chair and landed in the work-basket. 

Maribel Clark shuddered. “It sounds She was so startled— 
like death,” she thought to herself. Mrs. Clark, not the 
Aloud she said, pleasantly, “But that age, cat—at hearing this 
is so long! I think I shall call you ‘ \ natural outward 
sound of merriment 
that she dropped a 
squash on the floor, 
where it broke con- 
veniently in half, thus 
saving her the trouble 
of using the axe on 
it. ‘“‘He actually 
laughed,” she cried to 
her husband when he 
came in. Tarts was 
out getting the kind- 
ling. 

“Did he, indeed?” 
responded Jack. “One 
of those jokes I made 
last week must have 
reached him.” 

it is no more than 
fair to the cat to 
admit that she had 
her share in educating 
Tarts, although he 
was twelve and over, 
and she was only 
going on four. It was 
the habit of the cat to 
arise when either the 
mistress or the master 
of the house entered, 
after being away for 
a time, and rub up 
against them by way 
Tarts. Tarts is quite jolly. And now I think | of greeting. Tarts had not been used to such 
you’d better go to bed.” amenities, but as the cat persistently lived up to 

So she put him in the whitest bed he had ever her code of etiquette, it began to dawn on Tarts 
seen, and when he woke up it was to-morrow, | that something in the way of courtesy was due 
and the many places which had known poor | to the fellow-creatures who are associated with 
Maria Shrouds would know her no more for- | one. 
ever. | ‘That was how it came about that, one evening, 

For several days Tarts lay around the stove | as Maribel Clark sat before the fire, Tarts came 
with the cat. The cat had rubbed up against | and stood beside her and laid his arm on the back 
him the moment he came in the house, and soon of her chair. Mrs. Clark moved one arm slowly 
learned to lie curled in his arms on the settle. and slid it about him in the most matter-of-fact 
When tears fell from Tarts’s eyes on her gray | way possible and, getting up presently, kissed 
fur, she patiently licked the place into smoothness | him just as if she were in the habit of doing it. 
again, and indicated her understanding of the | That completed the taming of Tarts, so to speak. 
situation by curling up closer than ever in Tarts’s| After that he was as much a part of the family 
| arms. | as the cat, which is saying no small thing. But 

“The cat and Tarts have eyes of the same | he was also paid the respect which is due to a 
color,” Maribel Clark observed, on the third | boy—and that isa yet bigger thing. Mrs. Clark 
evening, to her husband. Her husband was a/| had a way of remarking: 
very young man to be married and owna hundred; ‘Naturally, a person like you would not do 
and sixty acres of wheat-land,—not to mention | such and such a thing!’”” And then Tarts, who 
two cows, four horses and a number of pigs,— 
but people have to begin young out West, because 
there is so much to do, and one lifetime is such a 
bit of a time in which to do it. 

“Yes,” he said, answering his wife, “they are 
both as yellow as glass.” 

Oddly enough, considering the fact of the yellow 
éyes, Tarts’s hair was almost coal-black, and his 
skin was very dark. His nose turned up, his heavy 
dark eyebrows met in the middle and curved far 
over his eyes toward his cheeks. He was a 
| funny-looking boy; indeed, it seemed, as one 
| looked at him, as if he had once been handsome, 
| but had somehow become a caricature of himself. 
“I suppose,” said Mrs. Clark, under her 
| breath, “that we ought to be finding some place 
| for him to stay.” 

“There’s no hurry,” said Jack Clark, rather 
| gruffly, as he turned up the light and began to 
read. Mrs. Clark smiled to herself and said 
| nothing more. 

The Clarks had both been “raised” up at 
Jamestown, and had been to the high school 
together, and married as soon as they got their 
diplomas,—at least, they married within a month 
of commencement day,—and had taken up life 
together in an orthodox way. It was a mile and 
a half from them to anybody, and there were 
only the animals for company. 

The trees were just set out, and no good as 
companions; the creek was half a mile away, 
and so there was hardly ‘a thing to break the | had been thinking of doing that very thing, would 
noisy silence of those wind-swept steppes. All| put it away out of his thought and forget that he 
of which went to make up the second reason why | could ever have dreamed of it. 

Jack Clark said, ““There’s no hurry,” when his| ‘Tarts knew a good many things. He knew, 
wife spoke about sending Tartsaway. ‘The first | for example, how snakes shuffle off their dry old 
reason—but any one who looked at the amiable | skins in proper season and come out in gleaming 
young faces of the Clarks would have no trouble | coats, bright as jewels, and it sometimes seemed 
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to him, when he thought of it, that he had been 
a dusty, ragged-looking snake when he came to 
that house, and that little by little he was 
dropping his time-worn coat and coming out in a 
new skin. This simile might not have seemed 
pleasant to some persons, but ten to one those 
persons would not be so well acquainted with 
snakes as Tarts was. 

He knew that snakes were not so black as they 
were painted, and that when the proper person 
approached them they could be lifted and petted. 
Tarts was one of these proper persons, for 
reasons which no man can know. Only it comes 
to some who live much among wild things to 
know certain foolish secrets, yet not to know 
why they know them. 

Tarts had, indeed, forms of wisdom. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that he had instincts. 
It happened in the course of time that this 
instinct-wisdom served the Clarks well. 

It was in the year 1896; the date has not been 
mentioned before, because this started out to be 
only a brief memoir of an unknown person; but 
from here on it is history, and so dates count. 
In November of 1896, a fortnight before Thanks- 
giving day, — though the governor already had his 
proclamation out,—something curious happened. 
The Clarks did not notice it. But the cat and 
Tarts were uncomfortable. 

They both sniffed the air and they took deep 
breaths. They acted as if something was the 
matter with their lungs. ‘They both kept running 
to the window. The cat sat on the sill, and Tarts 
stood beside her. It was Saturday, so Tarts had 
no school. About eleven o’clock they both got 
so restless that they walked the floor. Just then 
Mr. Clark came in from the barn. 

“It’s getting very cold,” he said, “and there’s 
something curious about the feel of the air.’’ 

Maribel Clark was cutting out a green flannel 
dress for Sundays, with the aid of a patented 
pattern, and did not pay any attention to the 
remark. Besides, her mouth was full of pins, 
and she could not have answered without taking 
them all out. Jack Clark walked to the window, 
and Tarts and the cat went, too, as they had gone 
many times before that morning. 

“Look, look!” cried Jack, sharply. 

A gray curtain, reaching from heaven to earth, 
—yes, hanging straight from the opaque heavens 
to the brown steppes, — moved majestically for- 
ward, moving as fast as horse could run. 

Maribel saw it, too. She will never forget it— 
no one who saw it will ever forget it. Many 
next day could not remember, because they were 
beyond mortal recollections. But those who saw 
and lived will never forget. 

“The cattle are in the shed,” cried Jack. “I 
must get them into the barn!” 

“No, no! No, no!” cried Maribel, fiercely, 
and she took hold of his arm. But he was a 
humane man, and a frugal one, and he went out 
to save his cattle for their own sakes and his. 

A minute later the gray curtain reached the 
house and all the world was as opaque as lead, 
as cold as the chambers of the unlighted sea, and 
filled with a great noise. 

Now the barn was two hundred feet from the 
house. How can a man find his way through 
opacity, throvgh cold like the floors of ocean, 
through noises that call to him everywhere and 
lead him nowhere? 

North Dakota has its tales and traditions—not 
of the sort the early Eastern colonies had, or of the 
sort the dwellers upon the Ohio had, or yet of 
the sort the settlers of Florida or Texas had. 
But they are terrible traditions, just the same, 
and Maribel Clark knew all about them. She 
knew what a blizzard meant. So she stood for a 
moment frozen with despair, and all the simple 
story of her life’s romance went before her, as 
things will in fatal moments, and she wondered 
how best to fight for the man out there in that 
storm of ice. 

But it was Tarts who thought—or who knew. 
It seems almost an exaggeration to say that Tarts 
thought. He had a warm coat, and a cap which 
came down over his ears, and he put them on. 
He tied one of Maribel’s old shawls about his 
neck and the lower part of his face. He put 
some old blankets about his feet and tied them 
there with strings, and he did it all so fast that 
Maribel watched him in amaze. She had not 
known he could move like that. 

Then he took the clothes-line from the cupboard 
and tied it about his waist, and other ropes used 
for other things, and straps, such as he could 
find, and he gave them all to her. Then he took 
from its place a shrill whistle which Maribel 
kept to summon her husband from the field, and 
which Tarts had experimented with for fun. He 
put this in his pocket. 

Now the door-knob of the outside kitchen door 
had been loose for days, and Jack Clark had 
remarked at least twice in each twenty-four hours 
that he ought to mend it. Tarts jerked the knob 
from its place, undid the rope about his waist, 
inserted it through the hole, opened the door to 
draw the end through, letting in the whirlwind 
for a moment, then retied the rope and stood 
ready. 

“When I jerk the rope,” said he, “you pull!” 

“Yes,” said Maribel Clark. She stood at 
orders. The door opened again—the gray 
whirlwind surged in. Then Tarts was gone, 
and there was only the cat, with dilated eyes, 
under the stove, and Maribel, holding the rope 


and letting it out as the boy went toward the | 
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the shrill call of the whistle—heard it again and 
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and descending, varies between twenty and thirty 


again, persistently, frantically, making its staccato | miles. 


heard above the rest. 

The clothes-line was a long one, but it was not 
long enough, and when she spliced it she had to 
open the door to make the knot on the other side. 
But she had wrapped herself up at the beginning 
of her work, and put on sheepskin gloves and 
tied her head so that only her eyes were visible. 
Yet, even so, the cold so reached through clothes 
and flesh, so sank into the bone and into the 
marrow of the bone, that it seemed as if she 
could never close the door. Had the wind been 
blowing against it, she never could have closed it, 
probably. But the wind was at the side of the 
house and struck the door only obliquely. 

How long a time passed? How long was it 
that the whistle shrilled, that the rope was pulled 
steadily outward? She did not know. By and 
by she no longer heard the whistle. By and by 
no more demand was made upon the rope. Still 
there was no signal for her todraw it in. Still she 
waited, and the time passed—passed like a 
monotonous procession from which she could 
not escape. 

Then at length—after the terror of that 
invisible procession of minutes can come to 
seem unbearable—there came a tug at the rope. 
Think, out of the cold chambers of death there 
came a human sign! . 

So Maribel stood up to her task, as a man 
stands to his gun when the heads of the enemy 
show above his stronghold, and pulled—as be- 
came her, being a true woman and no faint-heart. 

She had to open the door twice, for knots in 
the rope, and both times the storm came in till 
the house was like a grave, but she pulled and 
pulled, and at last there was an end to it, and at 
that end was a boy, tied fast,—and of course she 
had to open the door to him, for he could not 
come through a knob-hole any more than a knot 
of rope,—and holding fast to him was a man, 
who had come out of death into life. 

The rest doesn’t especially matter. Any one 
can guess what happened next—how they all 
struggled back together to sanity and warmth 
and hope—although they had the blizzard upon 
them for hours. It was two weeks, in fact, 
before the roads were opened to town or the 
trains got up from the junction on the Great 
Northern. When they did, they came between 
walls of snow which were twelve feet high in 
some places. 

Then Dakota added to her traditions, and 
around firesides tales were told which made 
women weep and men grow stern. Some of 
them are much too sad for the telling, and some 
make the heart beat because they concern heroes 
—like Tarts. 

After that, even the cat must have known that 
Tarts would stay where he was as long as he had 
need to do so. And that was the beginning of 
the evolution of the protoplasm, which fate— 
blindly or intelligently, who shall say? —had 
detached from its kind. 

Evia W. PEATTIE. 





Palestine Horses. 


PECU LIAR breed of horses in 
the Holy Land has been 
trained from time im- 
memorial to carry travel- 
lers across the rocky 
paths and steep, bare 
mountains of that coun- 
try, where no railroad is 
possible. It is true that 
a railroad has been built 
of late years in Palestine, 
but it is only a short 
stretch of fifty-four miles, 
reaching from Jerusalem to the seacoast. 

The pilgrim who wishes to travel across the 
entire country—to go down to the Dead Sea, 
and to the far northern range of the Lebanon 
Mountains, visiting by the way Samaria, 
Shechem, Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, the waters 
of Merom, Dan and Damascus—must journey 
upon the back of one of the sure-footed Palestine 
horses. 

These animals can climb with something like 
the agility of cats. They cling to the pathless 
rocks that occur so frequently with a firm hold 
that is truly remarkable. They descend these 
same rocks by sinking carefully upon their hind 
legs, and in the worst places even slide upon 
their haunches. When I say that these are not 
the small animals used in Switzerland and other 
mountainous countries, but full-sized horses, in 
many cases large stallions, it will be seen that 
the Palestine horses are, in their way, among the 
most wonderful in the world. 

Many a traveller, many pilgrims, many priests 
and clergymen, can testify to the strength and 
endurance of these horses that have safely carried 
them across the country of their Master. 

The journey of those who do the country 
thoroughly is usually of about thirty days’ 
duration, in the months of spring or autumn, 
April being considered the best month of all. 
The heats of summer and the rainy seasons of 
winter forbid strangers to undertake the journey 
at those seasons. 

More than half of the thirty days are spent in 
the saddle—seven, eight and nine hours a day, 
often for five or six consecutive days. The 
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barn. In spite of the heavy noise she heard | distance made daily, by almost constant climbing 








The saddles are put on the horses at the first 
peep of dawn. The girths are drawn so tightly 
that the flesh gathers in great wrinkles under 
their bodies; and these saddles are not removed 
nor the girths loosened until the day’s journey is 
ended. 

This tight girthing is necessary in a country 
where the shifting of a saddle might send a rider 
to destruction down some rocky declivity. There 
are many narrow places where no foothold is 
possible, and where one could not dismount ; and 
unless the saddle is very carefully fastened it is 
apt to loosen under the 
intense strain of balancing 
the rider over great rocks. 

For this reason no water 
is given the horses in the 
morning at the start, nor 
throughout the day. If, 
in merey, we sometimes 
stopped at a flowing stream 
to allow our horses to 
drink, we instantly heard 
the angry voices of our 
Arab grooms shouting to 
us to move on. 

It is only at night, when 
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turned into the stream to drink their fill. If 
running water is not near the tents, as often 
happens in that arid land, it is freely carried to 
them from neighboring springs. Z 

Ido not know how horses of other countries 
might endure this custom of infrequent watering, 
but the Palestine horses seem to thrive under 
what the conditions make necessary. 

At night every beast in the caravan, including 
the humblest pack-mule, is bathed from head to 
foot, sometimes even with soapsuds, and thor- 
oughly dried before being tethered near the tents 
for the night. It is probably owing to these 
precautions that they appear so fresh, and show 
so few bruises and saddle sores after many days 
of travel. 

Because of their peculiar shoes, as well as 
of their training, the Palestine horses are well 
able to clutch the rocky sides of the hills. The 
shoes are flat, oval plaques of iron, with thick, 
raised rims. In the centre is a narrow, oval slit, 
on each side of which are three great nails with 
round, rough heads, that stand out a quarter of 
an inch from the flat surface of the shoe. These 
hobnailed shoes are of great help against slip- 
ping; but if the rider encounters a rare little 
stretch of hard, level road, the pace of the 
horse, hampered with these hobnails, becomes 
disagreeable. 

Palestine horses are not at all amiable. They 
seldom try to unseat their riders or show 
resentment toward them, but they cannot come 
near each other without an uproarious squealing, 
biting and kicking, that is most unpleasant for 
the timid pilgrims on their backs. 

The rule is that the horses shall be kept twenty 
feet apart in filing over the country, and this 
makes a Palestine journey necessarily a solitary 
one. There is small chance for riders to 
exchange friendly comments side by side, for if 
they did so their horses might exchange vicious 
bites in each other’s necks, and presently a shrill 
neigh of pain from one or both would interrupt 
the riders’ téte-a-téte. If one horse follows the 
other too closely the front one kicks at the other 
with violent squealing. 

I have never heard horses elsewhere give vent 
to so many sounds, nor have I ever seen horses 
do such a variety of kicking. Formerly I had 
believed that if I kept out of the range of a 
horse’s hind legs I was safe from his heels; but 
the Palestine horses seem to kick with all four. 

More than once, when several were tethered 
closer together than usual, I have seen one 
horse rise on his hind legs and strike out at his 
neighbors with his fore legs. If these attacks 
were not always accompanied by squeals, the 
horses might often injure each other; but their 
cries alarm the grooms, who run and separate 
them as if they were quarrelsome children. 

Toward the end of our long march it became 
possible to tether the animals much closer 
together. Perhaps this was because their 


strength and spirits had flagged in the long 
journey, or because they had become used to 
each others’ society. Certainly each one started 
out upon the journey from Jerusalem violently 
hating all the others. 

My horse was a bay stallion, five years of age, 
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named “ Maswoiid,” which in Arabic means 
“lucky.” He was younger and better than most 
of the horses in the party, and I came to consider 
myself very fortunate to get him, for without 
once flagging or showing sign of exhaustion, he 
carried me day after day on his back for four 
hundred and eighty miles. When we reached 
the seacoast at Beirut, my riding-whip was the 
only unbroken one in the party. 

The choice of horses is usually made on the 
day before setting out upon the long journey 
northward, in the court- 
yard of the hotel at 
Jerusalem. Different 
horse-owners have been 
told by the dragoman to 
bring their animals, and 
the horses are then 
assigned for trial. A 
few preliminary turns 
are taken on their backs 
around the streets of 
Jerusalem by their new 
and usually frightened 
riders. 

I was late in emerging 
from the hotel the day 
the horses were brought 
for our selection, and the 
only one left unchosen 
was a battered-looking old 
white horse which [I 
would not accept. 

“He is gentle and sure,” said the 
dragoman, insinuatingly. 

“T will not be seen on such a hideous 

horse,” I said. 

“What difference? In the wilderness 
no one will see, no one will care,” he said. 
“But I care. What is that pretty bay horse 
doing over there? Why can I not have him?” 

“Oh, that is a very good horse—young horse— 
no lady’s horse. He was brought up from Jaffa 
for the courier.” 

“For the courier? Ah, well, the courier can 
take my white horse, and I will take his.” 

At this the little English courier came forward 
very politely. “Oh, certainly,” hesaid. “By all 
means—get on him and try him.” 

He thought I would not do it, but I did do it, 
and I kept the bay throughout the trip. I 
noticed, too, that the white horse was put under 
the pack, and the courier found another horse for 
himself. Thus it turned out that I got Maswoid, 
the best horse in the caravan. 

I confess that I was somewhat afraid when I 
first mounted his back, and I knew that he was 
also afraid of me. He arched his neck, put back 
his ears, and pranced to the other side of the 
court-yard when I tried to mount, looking at me 
meanwhile out of the corners of his eyes. Once I 
was fairly on his back, however, and he found 
I did not mean to hurt him, his ears went up, 
and his courage returned. 

I would not have chosen him if I had believed 
the dragoman’s story that he was not a “lady’s 
horse,” but it turned out that it was quite true. 
No woman had ever been on his back until I 
mounted him. As I in my turn had never before 
ridden a horse which had not been ridden by 
women, it was not to be wondered at that for 
several days Maswoid and I regarded each other 
with mutual respect and awe. 

But after these few first days we gradually 
became very good friends. He ate from my 
hand at every halt, even following me among the 
weedy rocks and putting his nose close to me, as 
I gathered the grass and green barley spears for 
him. When I came out from the tent in the dim 
light of early morning, he would rub his face 
against me in joyous greeting, until the foam 
from his mouth covered my jacket. 

But not all his gentleness with me could make 
him forget his ire against his fellow-horses. I 
tried several methods to cure him of biting, even 
boxing him on the side of the head with my open 
hand, as one would a naughty child, but he 
persisted in this vicious habit until the end. As 
he was always more irritable in the morning, ! 
began at last to believe that Maswoiid did not 
consider his breakfast complete without a final 
“nip” out of one of his neighbors. 

I tried to teach him the English expressions 
that we use with our horses, such as “Get up,” 
“Go along,” “Whoa,” but I found that I must 
learn his language instead, if I wished him to 
understand me. From his groom, therefore, 
I learned that I must say “Yellah!” when | 
wanted him to go on, and “H-u-s-h,” when 
I wanted him to stop. With these two expres- 
sions, uttered with various intonations, and an 
occasional friendly pat, he readily understood 
what I meant, without use of the whip. 

Very little guidance is really necessary with 
horses in the Holy Land. They are taught to 
pick their own way without reliance upon their 
riders. For this reason previous knowledge of 
horsemanship is not necessary, sometimes not 
even desirable. The holding of tight reins taught 
in riding-schools, and used in ordinary road- 
riding, only confuses these horses, who must have 
perfect freedom for their heads, and be able to 
lower their eyes in picking their way dow) 
difficult and dangerous paths where often but 
one safe foothold is to be found—a foothold that 
the sagacious creature invariably takes if left to 
himself. 

This was the most difficult thing I had to 
remember. Accustomed to road-riding at home, 
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| instinetively gathered up my reins in descending 
precipices, a8 a support against my horse’s 
stumbling. But I soon found that Maswoid 
would not stamble—especially if I let him alone. 
Like his fellows, he had been trained with more 
care on this point than all others. 

Nothing so quickly condemns these horses for 
cross-country riding, or I should say climbing, 
as a single stumble. Those who have had no 
previous experience in riding, therefore, need 
not hesitate to undertake the journey across 
Palestine. 4 

They might imagine in advance that it would 
be impossible to keep their seats in ascending 
and descending such places as I have described, 
but when they are poised between heaven and 
earth,—a rocky mountain-side towering above on 
one side of the path, a roaring torrent deep down 
below on the other, their horses under them on 
their haunches sliding carefully over the slippery 
stones,—the instinct of self-preservation will 
quickly teach them the art of balance. 

“Self-poise” is forced upon one in Palestine as 
nowhere else, and toward the end of the journey 
the lesson of equilibrium is well learned. It isa 
style of riding that cannot be prepared for in 
ordinary road-riding, and like many other things, 
the knowledge of it comes with the necessity for 
practising it. ELEANOR HopcGeEns. 
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The Lighthouse. 


Seaward I look, and in my hand 
T hold a light uplifted h eh 
A beacon for the white ships and 
A sure star for the sailor’s eye. 
Mine the last face to smile farewell 
To the Ly — | Semon. Bost, 
And mine the first glad smile to tell 
How God is good and home is sweet! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





The One-Eyed Decapitator. 
In Three Parts. — Part II. 


S I saw Moganun quaking with 
fear, all that I had heard of 
the cruelty and debauchery 
of Mulai Mohammed flashed 
through my mind. His 
one sinister eye was 
studying my face with 
I knew not what fell 
intent. The dark, old 
house, the silence of the 
deserted court and the 






the torch enhanced the 
strangeness of the situation. I was quite within 
the power of this practised tyrant, who had 
scowled at the firman I bore from his royal 
brother. 

Moganun’s teeth actually chattered in his fear. 
It was plain that the untranslated word which 
the brutal young Moor had uttered to him con- 
tained some extremely ugly threat. Now I 
admit | was scared, but I am confident that I 
kept my self-possession, and that I did not show 
my fright. 

Four years’ experience in various parts of the 
world had taught me that nothing is to be gained 
by showing subservience to this sort of man. 
With such men one must take the upper hand 
from the start. 

“Say to his excellency, the khalif,” I told 
Moganun, “that I am glad to see him, and that 
I wish to receive back the sultan’s firman, which 
he gave to his shoom by mistake.” 

Moganun translated the salutation, but stopped 
at the demand. I repeated the words, and 
Moganun reluctantly translated them. Then 
Mulai showed what was in his mind. At the 
words “sultan” and “firman,” he again snorted 
contemptuously. 

“N’gel muginoon fre!” (That young fool!) 
he exclaimed. ‘“Samm’, Nad’ Khalifa! 
Called emperor! Maut y Gehenna! Since 
when ?” 

His one wide eye glowed like a coal, and his 
heavy face worked with passion, but I coolly 
looked at him, ignored his treasonable words, 
and bade Moganun say that I hoped for the 
khalif’s favor and protection during the time 1 
a be obliged to stay in Marrakesh (Morocco 

ity). 

But Mulai Mohammed’s scowl increased. 
Ignoring my request, he peremptorily addressed 
a question to me which Moganun translated 
curiously : 

“Bring you the little cannon-gun-of-a-machine 
tomy younger brother here in Marrakesh for to 
do what ?”” 

I answered that the guns were no doubt for 
the army. 

The khalif watched my face as Moganun 
translated. He then asked guilelessly whether, 
with the “little cannon-gun-of a-machine,” his 
brother would be able to kill all his enemies. 

“O khalif,” I replied, “the little cannon-gun- 
of-a-machine will slay a battalion of men in a 
minute! It discharges a sirocco of balls. It is 
like the sand-storm of the desert ; it overwhelms 
everything in a moment!” I was talking busi- 
hess like an advertisement, but I thought it well 
to use Arabie metaphors with a Moor. 

_Mulai Mohammed looked at me in silence, and 
his heavy jaw drooped a little. I therefore told 
Moganun to say that the gun fired six hundred 
balls at one round, that six of them, mounted 


smoky, red glare of | 
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one at each gate of the city, would sweep the | I obtained the longest range possible,—a diagonal 
whole plain of Marrakesh, and that no enemy | of the enclosure,—attached a cartridge roll, and 
would be able to approach within an English | made ready to discharge the piece. I felt quite 
mile. in my element now—I was doing business. 
The one eye blinked with sudden interest at |The Arms Company had often told me that I 
this. It gleamed with a rush of ideas as I went | need not bother myself about what my customers 
on to say that one man, skilled in the use of the | would do with the guns. If I had been more 
weapon, could disperse an entire regiment of | conscientious, I should have escaped a dreadful 
cavalry; and that the gun, together with its | trouble. 
ammunition, could be mounted on the back of a In order to give the khalif a good view of the 
swift travelling camel, and sent rapidly from | effect of the bullets, I placed him, with Moganun, 
point to point throughout Morocco. some forty feet from the gun, where he could 
The khalif regarded me for some moments | see the balls impinge upon the garden wall. 
of disagreeable silence, and then asked whether The mechanism is such that after the leather 





guns. | the feed blocks, the gunner has but to pull the 
“O khalif, the sultan has not purchased as/| trigger and hold it firmly back to have all the 
yet, but the vizier ordered me to Marrakesh that | cartridges discharged in a single rapid volley, 
the sultan might examine them and see them | for the recoil from each shot cocks the gun for 
fired.” the next one. 
Again, at the mention of his brother as sultan, I had attached one hundred cartridges, and as 
Mulai Mohammed scowled. I pulled back the trigger a sheet of flame issued 
“T will myself see the gun fired to-morrow,” | continuously from the barrel for about ten 
he said, and turning abruptly, walked directly to | seconds. The entire hundred shots had been 
the house gate. There he paused, called my | discharged, and the racket of the continuous fire 
interpreter to him by a sign, addressed a few | had been well nigh deafening. 
words to him in low tones, and then went out; I had expected the effect of a hundred balls 
without returning my firman. striking the old stucco and brickwork to be 





away, I sent Moganun out to recall my Mogador | was not disappointed. Dust, bits of plaster, and 
officer and his men; but he could not find them. | even large brickbats literally filled the air. A 


I never saw any one of them after that night, | considerable portion of the wall appeared to| 


although their horses remained in the courtyard | melt away. No wonder Mulai Mohammed was 
with my pack-mules. | astounded, and for the moment a little frightened. 
I asked Moganun what the khalif had said to| He started back a step and clapped his hands to 
him at the gate. | his ears. 
“He say very angry, we not go out from here| “Mat Allah!” (Death of God!) he ejaculated. 
| to-night, and not till he do come.” “This is Sheitan’s work!” 
“And what do you think of him, Moganun?” I attached two rolls more, directed my aim at 
I like to be in Mogador again,’’ he said. trunk asunder so that the tree fell with a crash 
“So should I!’ was my emphatic reply; and as the last shots cracked. Then I looked at 
| then we squatted down opposite one another in | the khalif. His jaw had drooped again, and 
that old Moorish house, and dared not sleep, and | that terrible eye dwelt alternately on me and on 
blinked and nodded until shortly after sunrise, | the gun. 
when a knocking at the door brought us both to | I swabbed the barrel, introduced another roll 
our feet. | of cartridges, and bade the interpreter ask Mulai 
Two servants of the khalif were at the door.| Mohammed to fire a round himself. At first he 
They bore cooked fowls, dillook, bread and dates; | declined, probably from superstitious fear; but 
they entered and prepared coffee. The breakfast | after seeing Moganun fire a few shots, he seemed 
was so good that I began to hope I had received | ashamed of his apprehensions, and extending his 
a wrong impression of the khalif the evening hand, suddenly gave the trigger a jerk which so 
before; but when he came again, about two} deranged the aim that a number of bullets were 
hours later, I was not much reassured, although | sown along the opposite wall, and half a dozen 
this time he condescended to greet me in a surly | at least passed over it and across the city! 
tone with, “Sabah al Khair ya, Sidy!” (Good| In great haste I interfered, saying he must 
morning to you!) | take care or he would shoot some of his faithful 
By the light of day I looked at him curiously— | subjects, a fear which did not trouble him much, 
|@ hulking, sullen, down-looking mulatto Moor,|I thought. He was like a great, ignorant, 








**SAY TO HIS EXCELLENCY THAT I AM GLAD TO SEE HIM.” 


debased by evil living; but he meant to do! bad-tempered boy, and now wished to fire the 
business with me. Evidently the machine guns gun merely for the fun of doing so. To humor 
had much occupied his mind during the night.| him, I attached several rolls of cartridges, 
His eye turned at once upon the cases containing | swabbing the barrel and allowing it to cool, at 
them. intervals. 
“Mat Allah!” he muttered. “So little! Meantime the racket, or the stray bullets, had 
Madfas (cannon) are large!” attracted attention in the city; and on one side, 
“These guns are the more destructive for being | where the wall of the old bustan bordered an 
small and light, since they can be handled and | alley, several heads appeared peeping over. In 
transported quickly,” I told him by the mouth of sudden anger the khalif shouted to them to 
Moganun. Then, opening one of the cases, I | begone! Down they popped. But soon four or 
put the gun together and set it on its tripod. | five others appeared at another point, when to 
Still he looked contemptuously at it, his thick | my horror Mulai Mohammed turned the machine 
lips pouting. There was an unsightly wart or| gun on them and fired every shot left in the 
wen on his left cheek which added to the| magazine! Whether he hit any one, I never 
ugliness of his countenance. | knew; the heads went out of sight and no more 
“Fire this bargut madfas!’’ (little flea of a | appeared. 
cannon !) he exclaimed, with a scoffing laugh. This outrageous act put the wretch in great 
“There is not room in the patio for such target | glee; he grinned as if the wild beast in him 
practice.” 
But in the rear of the old house was a walled | Arms Company would not be responsible here- 


his brother Abdul had bought any of these | rolls carrying the cartridges have been entered at | 


As soon as we heard him and his troop ride | somewhat startling, and in that expectation I | 


The interpreter shook his head. “Very much | one of the old palm-trees, and actually cut the | 


|had had a taste of blood. Feeling that the | 
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bands of Berbers which troubled Morocco, when 
his troops were provided with weapons like 
these. 

“The emperor !’’ Mulai Mohammed exclaimed, 
and snorted contemptuously. “Mat Allah! 
Tak shabb!” (That fool youngster!) “Tak 
shabb liss!” (That youngrobber!) “Gehenna 
burn him! I am the rightful Emperor of 
Morocco! I am Mulai Hassan’s oldest son! 
Bugd’ Allah! By Allah’s hate, it is I that 
will be sultan, not that milksop !’* 

Ferocity seized him; his face worked, his 
hands clenched spasmodically, and he furiously 
stamped the earth. Moganun glanced at me in 
terror, and I could scarcely conceal my alarm, 
for I knew that his words meant civil war—or 
his own execution for attempting it. 

For a moment Mulai Mohammed appeared to 
reflect on what he had said. He then seized 
Moganun by the shoulder, and spoke rapidly for 
some time; the interpreter trembling more and 
more. At length he turned to me and said: 

“His highness the khalif, he say I tell you he 
have many friends in Marrakesh, in Rabat, in 
Fez, in Mequinez, who wish him to be sultan, 
not his brother. He say he have fifteen battalions, 
soldiers, who for him will fight, when he speak. 
He say his younger brother Abdul not dare come 
to Marrakesh, if he say himself the sultan. Then 
he say,” continued Moganun, with growing 
terror, “he say these four machine guns go before 
his soldiers and kill his brother’s men. He say 
you go with them, shoot fast, straight, hard, and 
drive his brother’s soldiers back to Fez. He say 
you be his vizier-harb (minister of war), and he 
make you the greatest man in Marrakesh, under 
him; large palace, imra’an (many wives), gana 
(much wealth).’’ 

“And he say,”” Moganun added, with a pitiful 
terror, “he say when I speak these words to one 
other, he tear out my tongue and my eyes.” 

Mulai Mohammed was watching us both 
closely. ‘““The ferocious ruffian!’” I said to 
myself; “wants my guns and myself to aid him 
in his struggle against his brother whose firman 
I had borne! But he is unfit to be emperor! 
It would be wrong morally as well as bad 
| business to aid him. But what else can I do? 
| If I refuse or demur neither Moganun nor 

myself will ever leave this enclosure alive! 
| This one-eyed wretch will run no risks of 
having his treachery betrayed to his brother.” 

I must gain time. But how to delude this 
savage? 

After appearing to reflect a minute or so I 
| bade Moganun say that I would at once put all 
| four of the machine guns in order for immediate 
|use. I also urged the khalif to use the greatest 
secrecy in assembling his soldiers, To reassure 

him, I asked that food be sent to us where we 
were, since I should need the entire day to 
prepare the guns. 

Over and over again he asked us as to the 
probable effect of the machine guns on his 
brother’s army when the latter came from Fez to 
Marrakesh. I told him, what I believed to be 
true, that the four guns, well served, would 
check any attack that the emperor could make 
with native troops as then organized and equipped. 
At length he went away to assemble his soldiers, 
after renewing his promises to me, and again 
nearly petrifying the poor interpreter with his 
terrible glances. 

For some minutes after he had gone, Moganun 
remained mute with fear. “What we do, Sidy ?” 
he at length whispered. ‘Malik, bad man.” 

“We must get away from here, somehow.” 

“That what I think,” he replied. Going to 
the wicket he peeped out, then returned to the 
bustan and said, “He leave two guards outside.” 

“I expected it,” said I, “but we must contrive 
to escape somehow.” And then I busied myself 
with the guns. 

In the course of an hour two servants of the 
khalif, accompanied by his shoom, brought us 
abundant food, fruit and wine. The shoom 
would of course report to his master what I was 
doing. I showed him the guns which I had now 
set on their tripods, and smiled significantly. 
The Moor returned my smile as if he fully 

| understood his master’s plans. 
| As the afternoon advanced Moganun, who had 
| been anxiously reconnoitering every cranny of 
|the house and bustan, came to me and said 
| that the old acequia, or aqueduct, which formerly 
irrigated the garden was now a nearly dry 
channel, and that we could get into the acequia 
from the basin of the fountain through an 
| aperture broken in the marble slabs with which 
| it had once been lined. 
| “But is the acequia large enough? And 
where does it lead to?” I asked. 

“All the acequias came from the River Tensift, 
not far north of the ¢ity.”’ 

I sent him again to examine this old canal; 
and in the course of an hour he returned to say 
| that the main acequia, which probably supplied 
many gardens, was so large that a man could 
enter and follow it without much difficulty. 
Moganun had followed it for several hundred 
yards. 











| 
| 








enclosure which had once been a garden. It 
was about four hundred feet square, and thickets 
of old rose shrubbery and several stumpy date- 
palms were growing in it. 

To demonstrate fully the effect of machine- 
gun fire, a range of at least half a mile is requi- 
site; but across this old bustan at least the 
impact of the balls on the wall could be exhibited. 





| after if I let him kill anybody wantonly, I| If once we could get outside the city walls, we 
| bade Moganun tell him that the gun needed might escape to Mogador; the guns it would be 
|to be oiled, and immediately unscrewed the | necessary to abandon where they stood. Panic 
“striker.” | had, indeed, fallen upon me. Dusk was coming 
He looked vexed—he wanted to shoot some-|on, and waiting only to secure as much of the 
thing! While I was thus disabling the gun, I | food as could be tossed into a little Moorish 
| remarked that the emperor would be in posses- basket, we crept into the old acequia. 
| sion of ample means for dispersing the robber | EDWARD Marttn, C. E 
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Current Topics. 


A man never knows what he can do until 
he tries, and then he often regrets that he has 
found out. 


Genial Bob Burdette echoes the lament 
of a vast number of people when he says, “Every 
day I am sorry for something I did yesterday, 
and live in a chronic state of remorse and hair- 
shirt. I only hope the day after I die I shall not 
be sorry I did it.” 

Science triumphs as greatly in preventing 
waste as in discovering new supplies. An iron- 
mill in Alabama is investing a million dollars in 
works for the utilization of bye products that 
formerly were thrown away as worthless. We 
are finding that there is nothing so mean and 
base as to be altogether worthless. 

“Ninety-eight per cent. of genius is 
hard work,” says Thomas A. Edison, and he 
adds, “As for genius being inspired, inspiration 
is in most cases another word for perspiration.” 
As the foremost example in the world of one 
type of genius, Mr. Edison is an authority on the 
subject, and his aphorism corroborates Johnson’s 
often-quoted definition of genius, “the infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” 

Forty girls were at work ina high building 
in Chicago last month, when the ery of fire threw 
them into a panic. Kate Carney, the superin- 
tendent, recalled them and marshalled them 
safely into an elevator. There was not room for 
her to enter, but she ordered the elevator boy to 
descend. She escaped by stairways and halls, 
though almost overcome at times with flame and 
smoke. Kate Carney’s name lends itself to a 
popular ballad; her act of unselfish courage to 
the approval and emulation of the world. 

Rules lately posted in the offices of the 
elevated railway stations of a Western city 
forbid the girl cashiers to read, sew, flirt, gossip 
or comb their hair while on duty. An addition 
should be made to the rules: Nor pick their 
teeth, manicure their nails or powder their faces. 
Uninviting as is the subject, the fact remains 
that such warning is needed not only in cashiers’ 
offices, but in our homes, colleges and public 
buildings. Details of the toilet should be as 
private with the new woman as with the colonial 
dame. 


Any dishonest contractor, whose wealth 
accumulates while his work decays, ought to 
read, with a blush of shame, of a new bridge 
across the Danube. Pillars of a bridge built at 
the same place by the Emperor Trajan are to 
form a part of the structure. The engineers 
attest the strength of the Roman work under an 
emperor whose reign began exactly eighteen 
hundred years ago. To do as the. Romans did 
may sometimes mean a descent to the lowest 
vices, but it may also signify a noble integrity in 
building as in being. 

The proposed plan of Cornell University, 
that school children of the North open correspond- 
ence with pupils in the South, has many points 
to commend it. Not only would the young 
people receive from such intercourse fresh incen- 
tive in good spelling, penmanship and the art of 
letter-writing, but they would vastly enlarge 
their acquaintance with the geography, history, 
climate and social conditions of sections of the 
country far removed from their own, and cement 
the family feeling sorely strained by tales and 
text-books of the Civil War. 


On the walls of Paris today are official 
placards announcing that an inquiry is to be 
held concerning the proposed new reservoir at 
Charonne, “in accordance with a royal decree 
dated August 23, 1835.”" The decree was made 
by Louis Philippe in the early part of his reign, 
and after lying in abeyance for more than 
threescore years, is now about to be executed. 
Since it was made, France has been a kingdom, 
an empire, and twive a republic, and has passed 
through two revolutions and a coup d’état. 
Yet the oid decree is honored and held to be in 
force by the very government that has exiled the 
family of the king who made it. There could 
scarcely be a more striking example at once of 
the permanence and the mutability of govern- 
ment. pare 

The first steamship constructed for use in 
war was the Fulton, designed by Robert Fulton 
for the United States navy; and her destruction 
by the explosion of her magazine is brought to 
mind by the Maine disaster. The design 
included an engine to throw hot water over an 
enemy’s deck and into the port-holes. The 
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scheme was never brought into practical use. 
Accounts of the vessel crossed the ocean and 
grew on the way. One description, published in 
Scotland, said that the Fulton, “by mechanism, 
brandishes three hundred cutlasses with the 
utmost regularity over her gunwales ; works also 
an equal number of heavy iron spikes of great 
length, darting them from her sides with pro- 
digious force, and withdrawing them every 
quarter of a minute.” All that was pure 
invention, of course; but it was not more 
incredible than would have been a truthful 
description of, the devices for killing with which 
modern war-ships are equipped. 


See 


TO-MORROW’S CONFESSION. 


lecome to open out, for fresh display, 
The elastic vanities of yesterday. 
Wordsworth. 
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Time for Reflection. 


HE publication of the findings of the naval 
court of inquiry relative to the loss of the 
Maine was followed by a remarkable 

manifestation of popular feeling. The court 
reported that the war-ship was destroyed by an 
external agency. That signified that she was 
destroyed purposely. No evidence showed who 
had committed the dastardly deed; yet if the act 
was intentional, the inference was strong that its 
perpetrators were Spaniards. 

An intense wave of indignation swept over 
the country. The feeling was made deeper by 
the publication of the Spanish report that the 
terrible disaster was caused by an explosion 
from within. It seemed, to a people already 
highly wrought up, that the report was an 
attempt to evade just responsibility for one of 
the most atrocious crimes in human history. 

No doubt at that moment a majority of the 
people of the United States would have applauded 
Congress if it had passed a declaration of war 
against Spain. 

Fortunately those who have the destinies of 
the nation in their hands are always more con- 
servative than those who do not bear the burden 
of the grave decision between peace and war. 
The people may be carried away by a sudden 
impulse of passion without permanently evil 
consequences; but if President and Congress 
allow the country to be swept into war without 
due deliberation, the same men who clamor for 
war will hold them to strict responsibility for 
the untold woe that may result. 

In the grave crisis of our affairs the President 
and Congress, and in a few days the people 
themselves, exhibited the most praiseworthy 
dignity and self-control. The President asked 
for time to treat with Spain, and the negotiations 
proceeded in an orderly and dignified manner. 
President McKinley presented what he deemed 
the just demands of our government with refer- 
ence to Cuba, and waited for Spain’s reply; 
and although what was asked was not ce aceded, 
the very lapse of time needed to carry on the 
correspondence was sufficient to cool off the 
hottest temper of the people. 

At the time we write the war-cloud is still 
hanging over the land, and it may have burst 
before our readers see these words; but at least 
this has been gained: We are having time to 
consider the question more coolly, as befits a 
nation the most glorious part of whose history is 
a record of the triumphs of peace. 
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Four Important Centenaries. 


HE centenaries of four important events— 

one political, two religious, and one geo- 

graphical — oceur during the months of 
April and May. 

Three hundred years ago, on April 13, 1598, 
Henry 1V. of France issued the famous edict 
of Nantes, which gave the Huguenots or Protes- 
tants throughout his kingdom the political rights 
enjoyed by the Catholics, and permitted freedom 
of worship, with some limitations. About ninety 
years later the edict was revoked by Louis XIV., 
and hundreds of thousands of Huguenots went 
into voluntary exile rather than surrender their 
faith. The grant of King Henry is so gratefully 
remembered by the descendants of the Huguenots 
that delegates from France and England came 
to New York to join with the Huguenot Society 
of America in celebrating it. 

Next month the Irish throughout the world 
will celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the rebellion of 1798. The projectors of the 
insurrection hoped to free Ireland from English 
rule, and counted on the aid of France. But the 
plans of the “United Irishmen,” the society 
which inspired the movement, were discovered, 
and nothing came of it but a few local risings, 
in which brave men fought hopelessly and with- 
out abiding result. 

On the 20th of May the chief cities of Portugal 
will celebrate the achievements of the great 
Portuguese adventurer, Vasco da Gama, who 
four centuries ago found the way to India around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and anchored his little 
fleet at Calicut, May 20, 1498, after a voyage of 
more than ten months from Lisbon. 

The most melancholy anniversary is that of 
the martyrdom of the great reformer, Savonarola, 
who was put to death at Florence, May 23, 1498. 





As a fearless preacher against vice, Savonarola 
might almost be called the John the Baptist of 
his time. He was a political as well as a religious 
reformer and enthusiast, and in both capacities 
made enemies who brought about his sentence 
and execution for heresy. Florence, which 
witnessed his death, will this year pay tribute to 
his memory. 
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FREEDOM’S SELF-PERIL. 


For it is written in the book of fate: 
By no sword save her own falls Liberty. 
Robert U. Johnson. 





Two Great Battle-Ships. 


HE launching of the two great battle-ships 
Kearsarge and Kentucky at Newport 
News on March 24th, was an important 

event in the history of our navy. 

They are twin ships, alike in all particulars, 
and the largest and most formidable in our navy. 
There are some foreign battle-ships which are 
larger, but none that equal these in armor and 
armament. 

There are two novel features in the construction 
of the ships. One is the combination of light 
draught with heavy displacement. Although 
their displacement will be eleven thousand five 
hundred tons, they will draw only twenty-three 
and a half feet of water, and may therefore go 
where the armored cruisers New York and 
Brooklyn, which are of greatly inferior power, 
cannot go. 

The other novel feature is the arrangement 
of the batteries. The primary battery consists of 
four great rifles of thirteen-inch calibre mounted 
in two turrets. The secondary battery, instead 
of being placed, as is usual, in smaller inde- 
pendent turrets, is mounted in small turrets 
attached to the top of the large turrets. 

By this bold and new device the builders not 
only save weight and space, but provide for a 
terrible concentration of the fire of the ships, 
as the thirteen-inch guns in the main turrets and 
the eight-inch guns in the smaller turrets will 
bear upon almost the same portion of a hostile 
ship. The turrets are moved by electricity. 
The engines are of ten thousand horse-power, 
and the armor is sixteen and a half inches 
thick. 

With the exception of the Kearsarge, all our 
battle-ships are named for states. The reason 
for the exception is a desire to perpetuate the 
name of the original Kearsarge, which sank 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama. Very appro- 
priately, the Kearsarge was christened by 
Mrs. Winslow, wife of Lieutenant-Commander 
Herbert Winslow, whose father commanded the 
old Kearsarge in her engagement with the 
Alabama. 
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Socialism and the Individual. 


N current discussions between those who de- 
| fend the right of private property and those 
who insist on holding all things in common, 
is there any reasonable middle ground? Yes, 
and both parties are gradually discovering that 
ground. The title to private property is always 
qualified by public rights. A man ean call 
nothing absolutely his own. He holds every- 
thing, including his life, as a trust. He cannot 
live among men without being related to them. 
He cannot hold property in the community with- 
out regard to the necessities and the requirements 
of the community. 

The power to levy taxes rests on the claim of 
society upon the private property of its members. 
In extreme emergencies,—as for public defence, 
—this power of taxation is limited only by the 


‘| citizen’s ability to pay. Under what the lawyers 


call “the right of eminent domain,” the state 
may take whatever it needs,—just compensation 
being made,—so that the burden may be equally 
borne by all the members of the community. In 
a time of uttermost peril, the citizen offers his 
own life to save the life of the nation. 

As between individualism and collectivism, 
the common ground appears in this principle of 
trusteeship, which requires that private prop- 
erty be gained, held and used with due regard 
to the common welfare. When society defends 
every man’s right to his honest personal gettings 
and holdings, and every man considers that he 
is under a moral obligation to give a reasonable 
proportion of his income for the benefit of the 
community in which he lives, society will have 
ample resources to draw upon for its general and 
benevolent uses, without impairing the ordinary 
motives of industry and economy, without 
reducing the people to dependence, and without 
encroaching upon individual liberty. 
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Stamp-Savings Societies. 


TAMP-SAVINGS Societies have nothing 
to do with the pursuit of stamp-collecting or 
“philately.” The stamps which are saved 

through -the agency of the societies are not 
postage-stamps, but bits of colored paper in form 
like stamps, each representing a certain desig- 
nated value, and each practically a receipt for 
the deposit of a corresponding number of cents. 
The purpose of the societies is to encourage 
the saving of small sums of money. The method 
is simple. A schoolboy who has a few cents, 
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instead of spending them for candy, goes to a 
station of one of the societies, and gets in 
exchange a corresponding value of the society’s 
stamps, with a card to fasten them on, and an 
envelope to hold the card. When he has a few 
more cents, he adds more stamps to his card. 

At any time he pleases, the society will give 
him back all or any number of the cents which 
he has given for the stamps, at the same time 
taking back the stamps. But if the boy is wise, 
he will keep on adding a few cents at a time 
until he has money enough to begin to draw 
interest at a savings-bank, when he will draw it 
out and put it in the bank. 

Of course it takes some money to provide the 
necessary stamps, cards and envelopes, and some 
time and patience to deal with the small savers 
of money, but this is a matter of benevolence, 
and does not cost the investors anything. 

There are stamp-savings sucieties in New 
England, New York and other parts of the 
country, and it would not be difficult to start 
them almost anywhere, for old or young people, 
or both. At a single station in Boston nearly 
two thousand dollars were saved in one year, 
most of it in penny deposits by school children. 

Small sums of money often are wasted because 
they do not seem large enough to be worth 
saving, or because there is no convenient way of 
taking care of them. Stamp-savings societies 
help to prevent the waste. Where there are no 
savings-banks, they take the place of them to 
some extent; and where there are banks, they 
become feeders to them. 
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Employments for Women. 


BOUT fifteen years ago the passengers in an 
express-train through Georgia, of whom 
the writer was one, observed that the switch 

at a station where the train stopped was kept by 
a@ gray-haired old woman. One or two of the 
rougher men in the train jeered at her. She did 
not even glance at them, but kept her eye fixed 
on her switch. The more civil passengers gave 
her a hearty cheer, as the train sped away, but 
she took no notice of this either, being busy with 
her work. 

An Atlanta paper now records the death of this 
woman, Mrs. Sally Carroll, in Macon, aged ninety- 
six years. She kept her post, it states, for twenty 
years, and although many trains passed it each 
day, she never was known to have a misplaced 
switch. Her husband had been the switch-tender, 
and when he died, as she understood his work, 
she took it up. 

We cite her case, not as an example, but as a 
practical hint to the countless girls who are 
stretching out their hands vaguely and helplessly 
for some work by which to earn their living. 

If there is any one thing which a woman can do 
well, to which she can give her whole energy, she 
will be likely to succeed in the doing of it. A 
woman was left a widow with children, and no 
money. She was gently bred and educated. 

“But I know nothing thoroughly,” she said, 
“except cookery. I can cook.” 

“Then find opportunities to teach other women 
to cook,” said a friend. A few appliances were 
procured, and she began lecturing and giving 
lessons to women in cookery in the city in which 
she lived, and in the neighboring towns. She has 
earned a moderate but comfortable income for 
herself and her children. 

A young girl, suddenly left penniless, was an 
expert in nothing but dressing hair. She sought 
diligently for business in one or two importaht 
inland cities, where coiffures were unknown, 
teaching women how to care for their hair and to 
dress it becomingly, and thus supports herself. 

Still another girl, obliged to earn her bread, 
recollected that she had a peculiar skill in putting 
up luncheons for the children. She sent cards 
and made applications to the mothers of the 
pupils of a large private school, stating that she 
would furnish wholesome and dainty luncheons at 
recess. 

An old colored woman with a white apron and 
gorgeous turban carried the white packages in a 
huge basket. The trade was unique, and proved 
so successful that it extended to the students of 
a great university in the same city. Half a dozen 
old “mammy’s” supply their ravenous demand, 
affording a very satisfactory pecuniary profit to 
the young woman. 

In unusual occupations there will be few rivals, 
and if they minister to the simple needs of a class 
or classes of persons they will generally meet with 
success if conducted with ordinary good sense and 
industry. 
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A Pleasing Incident. 


TOUCHING little incident of the Queen’s 
Jubilee last summer was seen by a few 
people only. A half dozen years ago the 

Baroness Burdett Coutts, while driving one day 
near Covent Garden, where the costermongers of 
London buy most of their supplies, noticed the 
wretched condition of their donkeys that were, 
as a rule, half-starved and brutally beaten. 

The next day she publicly offered prizes to be 
given yearly to the costers whose horses or 
donkeys were in the best condition. Since then 
an annual inspection of them is held in Regent 
Square, and the prizes are awarded. 

Hundreds of costers wearing their quaint holiday 
costume, long-tailed coats with huge silver 
buttons, and accompanied by their “donahs”—as 
they call their sweethearts or wives—in high 
plumed hats, lead their donkeys and carts around 
Regent Square before the venerable baroness, 
who has a kind word of advice and sympathy 
for each one of them. 

During the jubilee, without any warning to the 
authorities, the same strange procession formed 
in the Strand and marched up Piccadilly, singing 
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the coster songs, which are in a dialect of their 
own. They surrounded the palace of the baroness 
in a solid mass, the donkeys and carts covered 
with ribbons, men and women joining in the chorus 
with pleasing melody and precision. 

They called for their friend and would not be 
eontent until the white-haired lady came out 
upon the balcony, and received their greeting. 

“She is the kindest woman in England!” the 
crowd said, and having satisfied themselves with 
a sight of her face, they quietly dispersed. 

No other woman, perhaps, has ever had the 
means and the will to show such kindness as this 
aged lady whose wise benefactions have reached 
almost every country in the world. On the day 
when the sovereign received tribute from all 
nations, it was a beautiful thought in the rough 
costers to come with the donkeys whom’she had 
befriended to pay homage to this uncrowned 
queen of the poor. 

——_ + oe & 


LANGUAGES OF MUSIC. 


A French missionary played airs by Rossini to 
a Chinese mandarin, who, though a man of intelli- 
gence and cultivation, according to Oriental 
standards, shook his head disapprovingly. When 
pressed to give a reason for the depreciating ges- 
ture, he said: 

“It is sadly devoid of meaning and expression, 
while Chinese music penetrates the soul.” 

We smile at the absurdity, because to our ears 
Chinese music is the linking together of harsh 
and unmelodious sounds, the mingling of crash 
and caterwauling. 

Prof. Arlo Bates uses this incident, in his “Talks 
on the Study of Literature,” to illustrate the 
fact that there is a conventional language in sound 
as there isin words. Barbaric folk use a language 
of music which penetrates their souls, but which 
causes the nerves of civilized people to tingle. 
Our musie seems as absurd to them as theirs to 
us. Neither understands the musical language 
of the other. 

The Japanese complain that our division of 
music into regular bars has the effect of making 
it “chip-chop, chip-chop, chip-chop.”’ 

There is no universal language in words or in 
art. The Greeks who built the Parthenon or 
wrought the Venus of Melos could not have dis- 
cerned beauty or reverence in the uncouth figures 
of Aztec deities. An Aztec who was moved by 
twisted deities clutching one another by their 
plumes would perhaps have stood without emo- 
tion before a Greek temple or a Greek statue. 
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IMPARTIAL. 


The absolute transparency of Wordsworth’s 
nature was often very amusing to his friends, 
since it sometimes brought him to the expression 
of opinions which seemed diametrically opposed. 
Once while he was looking at a magnificent 
scene in the Lake Country, he said to his com- 
panion: 

“Travellers often make their boast of Swiss 
mountains, on the ground that they are two or 
three times as high as the English. But I reply 
that the clouds lie so low on them that half of 
them commonly remain out of sight.’”’ The other 
answered, perhaps rather dryly: 

“That is true.” 

He made no defence of Switzerland, remember- 
ing that it was folly to 

Beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall. 
It might be inexpedient to do battle with the 
prophet and priest of English mountains when he 
stood on his own ground. 

“You cannot see those boasted Swiss mountains 
when the clouds hang low,” Wordsworth contin- 
ued, pertinaciously. 

“Certainly not!” 

But after a pause, he spoke again. 

“But I must admit,” he said, “you know they 
are there.” Had he been opposed, he would not 
have withdrawn an inch. As it was, his own 
fairness of mind made him retract. 
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A CARDINAL’S STORIES. 


“I’m afraid I can’t tell you,’” answered Cardinal 
Wiseman, on some one asking the names of 
several choice plants on the table. “I am often 
as much puzzled by botanical nomenclature as 
the old lady who said ‘she couldn’t remember 
all the old Latin names; the only two she had been 
able to retain were Aurora Borealis and delirium 
tremens, ” 

The cardinal thoroughly enjoyed humorous 
Stories and often told them at his table. “I have 
seen Father Faber,” writes the author of “Social 
Hours with Celebrities,” “at the cardinal’s table, 
laugh till the tears rolled down his face.” 

A story which the cardinal enjoyed much was 
that of an Irishman, who, while taking a barge up 
the Shannon, was asked what goods he had on 
board, and answered: “Timber and fruit.” 

“What kind of timber and what sort of fruit?” 

“Well, an’ if ye must know, the timber is just 
birch brooms, and the fruit, well, it’s pretaties.” 

An Irishman averred that the habit of Irish 
landlords of living outside of Ireland was the 
great grievance Ireland had to complain of. 

‘Oh, yes,” answered an Englishman, “that’s 
the old stalking-horse. I don’t believe in your 
absentees,.” 

“Not belave in’em! Come to Dublin with me, 
and I'll show ye ’em by the hundred. Why, the 
country just swarms with ’em.” 
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“IN SUCH A HURRY.” 


While the generosity which remembers charity 
only in one’s will is not of the highest order, there 
Is ho question of the selfishness which fails to 
Provide for heirs in honor if not in law. 

7 “Mon amt,” Madame de Geoffrin once said to 
Monsieur de Fontenelle, then nearing his hun- 
dredth year, “it is disgraceful that you have 
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never made a will, and are thereby exposing your 
old servants to the risk of starvation.” 
Whereupon she bundled him into her carriage, | 
drove him forthwith to a notary and dictated the | 
testament that seemed to her suitable. | 
“Madame is always right,” the old man mur- 
mured, “but she is right in such a burry!” 








To Our Oldest Friends. 
A Request. 


In order that we may secure statisti- 
cal information that may be of service 
to us and to our oldest subscribers, we 
would like to 


Hear from every family to which The 
Companion has been a Regular Visitor 
for Twenty-Five Years or More. 


If during that time The Companion 
has been addressed to different names— 
for instance, to a son or daughter of 
the original subscriber—please mention 
this, and state as accurately as recol- 
lection will permit, during what years 
each person received the paper. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 





AN AMERICAN AT COURT. 


Formerly such divinity hedged kings—and 
queens—that treason was not alone in fearing to 
peep atthem. Americans, in citizen’s dress, also 
were kept at a distance. In the North American 
Review Sir William Russell, LL.D., narrates an 
anecdote in this connection in which Secretary 
Seward had part: 


Mr. Seward, who had been received with great 
respect in Russia, came to England, and we 
desired to go to court. He was to be presente 
at the levee by the United States minister as a 
senator of the United States. 

He drove off at the appointed time to the palace, 
but was stopped in the corridor by a gentleman 
in uniform, who said he could not pass because he 
was not “properly dressed.” 

Mr. Seward was in full evening dress, black 
dress coat, waistcoat and trousers and white 
cravat, but it would not do. The ntleman 
explained that he must have knee-breeches, shoes 
and stockings—that was absolutely necessary. 
An idea struck Mr. Seward. There was a nice 
old man about his size, the porter of the hotel he 
was staying at, who sat in a box in the hall, and 
off he drove. 

Immense success! The porter had a beautiful 
new pair of knee-breeches and black silk stock- 
ings and low shoes. A few dollars for the loan 
was all that was needed. Mr. Seward was speedily 
equipped, drove back to the palace, where he 
was admitted and finally the pleasure of 
making his bow in the hotel porter’s clothes to 
her peng cg 

Now ali that is changed, and American citizens 
attend European courts in plain evening dress. 


HE CAME FROM KIRRIEMUIR. 


A fine example of pride in a native little town 
was reported in a speech delivered recently at the 
meeting of a savings-bank association in Scotland 
by Rev. John Watson—“Ian Maclaren.” Mr. 
Watson said that it was remarkable that the 
natives of large cities never seemed to have half 
the pride in their birthplace that the natives of 
small towns do. 


Mr. Watson said that he was lately travellin 
from Aberdeen to Perth, in Scotland, by rail. 

posite him in the carriage sat a man who, after 
remaining entirely quiet a long time, peered out 
at the window and began to show some signs of 
agitation. He eyed Mr. Watson for a minute; 
and then, evidently being convinced that he had 
intelligence, and could appreciate a great sight if 
he saw it, the man said: 

“If you will stand up with me at the window, I 
will show you something in a minute; you will 
only get a glimpse tore | and for an instant.” 

r. Watson s up at the window. The man 


“Can you see that?” 

“T see some smoke.” 

“Well, that is Kirriemuir!” 

Then they both sat down, and the man watched 
Mr. Watson’s face to see if he had duly appre- 
ciated the glimpse he had had of Kirriemuir, or 
rather of its smoke. Mr. Watson said: 

“Mr. Barrie was born there.” 

“Yes,” the man answered, “and I was born 
there myself!” 


HUMILITY AND HONESTY. 


Of the late Dr. N. J. Burton, pastor of the 
Park Church, Hartford, his son, the poet Richard 
Burton, tells this beautiful story: 


Among my father’s effects was found an old 
check, yellowed by age and torn across, the date 
1870 or thereabouts. It had been sent by the 
editor of the / , with an urgent request 
for a contribution, the amount of the honorarium to 
be written in according to the contributor’s judg- 
ment and pleasure—a rather dangerous liberty 
allow some of the literati. But the check remained, 
never filled out, in his —_— =. 

The incident is cal. It was fairly pathetic 
to see how distrustful he was of his own accom- 
—— how self-depreciating. Yet at rare 
ntervals, in moments of sudden creative enjoy- 
ment, he realized he had done something not 
ordinary, and then, in fitting privacy and with a 
beautiful frankness, would say so. 


HE EMPTIED HIS POCKETS. 


The Comte de Corbieres, Minister of the Interior 
to Louis XVIII., while working in the king’s 
cabinet one day, became absorbed in his Work, 
and so far forgot himself as to place his snuff-box 
on the king’s desk after taking snuff. 


The king observed this unheard-of familiarity 
from the corner of his eve, but said nothing. 
Presently the minister wh pped out his pocke 
handkerchief, and placed it beside the snuff-box. 

“Monsieur de Corbieres,” remarked the king at 
last, “you appear to be emptying your pockets.” 

“Per aps so, sire,” was the calm response, “but 
that is much better than filling them.” 

The king smiled at the clever hit at the cor- 
ruption of some of the minister’s predecessors. 
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Corbieres was noted for his scrupulous integrity. 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 


STUD Book-keeping, Pen- 
es manship, .Business 
Forme: fT tnmetic Shorthand ctc.thor. 


at students’ HOME. .Low 
Catalogue sent Free. 
& STRATTON, 201 College Building, Buffalo, N 


“LINENE”- REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers or send 6 cts. for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
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Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
Franklin York. 95 8t., Dept. 9, 


Hill Clothes Dryer. 


100,000 


in use, pleasing everybody. 
.. Both yard and balcony Dryers. 


Fold them up without removing clothes-line and 
take indoors when not in use. 
Ask your Hardware dealer about them or send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue giving full description and prices. 
HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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$ . 
Last Year’s Bicycle 
may be given an up-to-date appearance at a 
trifling expense. A few cents invested in 


NEAL’S ’CYCLE ENAMEL 


of some popular color will secure material with 
which anybody can produce an elegant and 
durable enamel finish. 
’ are also made for woodwork, 
Neal s Enamels furniture, wicker, earthen 
and metal ware, and for bath-tubs, foot-baths 
sinks, ete., where the action of hot and cold 
water, steam and moisture must be resisted 
OUR BOOKLET, “E ls and E ling,”’ with 
color samples telling how and what to use 
it for, be SENT FREE. 


Address Detroit, 
Dep’t B, Mich. 
GAME, “Housekeep- 


OUR ENTERTAINING 
ing,” mailed FREE to any one advising us 
of any article they own that needs enameling. 
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“Oh, dear! I've gone and made dollie’s 
dress black with Diamond Dye Fast 
Black, and it won’t wash out.” 
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Can’t Be 
Washed Out 
With Soapsuds! 


Diamond Dye Fast Blacks (for wool, for 





Diamond Dyes : 








cotton, and for silk and feathers) are 
guaranteed the strongest, fastest, and 
blackest Dyes known. 

Diamond Dyes come in all colors, and 
are made specially for home use. They 
will dye cotton, silk, or wool colors that 
will not fade or wash out. 





ag” Direction book and 40 samples of 
colored cloth sent free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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to this purpose.” 


of the genuine. 








ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL, Associate Editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and a Hospital 
Superintendent of experience, in her book, “The 
Care of Children,” recommends the use of Ivory Soap 
for bathing infants, and says: “There is no particular 
virtue in Castile Soap which has long been consecrated 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as good as the 
‘Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
Ask for “‘ Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Mark well yon slender stalk of 


ween 
While April airs are chilly ; 
With filmy leaflets ae Caried, 


It looks ovary banner furled, 
But soon will be a lily. 
A sparrow’s weight would bend it 


iow 
A little Hood would overflow, 
A little frost would kill it; 





A little dew would fill it. 


Yet all the power that Newton saw 
Bind in one vast and equal law 
Pebble, and planet slowing, 
Cannot, when spring is come, keep hid 
The lily ‘neath its coverlid, 
Nor stay its buds from blowing. 


It knows no labor but to bloom— 

God’s darling need no cares assume, 
No tribute pay but beauty; 

It cannot but live in the light, 

And still to keep its garments white 
Is nature more than duty. 


What if to-morrow it must die? 
Is there no Easter in the sky 
To earth’s dead blossoms given? 
Yon world would forfeit half its bliss 
If what is sweetest here in this 
Brief springtime, had no heaven. 


“Much more, O ye of little faith”— 
(This is the word the Master saith) 
“Much more to you His will is!” 
—Nay, but it were enough for me 
Could 1, O Master! only be 
To Thee as are Thy lilies. 
W. H. Woops. 
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A Little Wild Apple-Tree. 

There’s a little wild apple-tree out in the pasture, 

Crooked, and stunted, and queer in its shape, 

And it ops its long arms as the summer winds 
sway 

As if it were trying its best to escape. 

I have never found fruit on its gnarled, twisted 

ranches ; 
Green pone clothes its trunk from its boughs to its 
eet; 

But Ie Dieqsomes each spring with the best of the 
orenhar 

And oh, but its delicate blossoms are sweet! 

On the north, by the orchard the posture is bounded, 

There decorous apple-trees stand in straight rows. 

You can gee that each tree has been carefully 

ante 

and feels it must carefully heed how it grows. 

But ae the wild tree that the “high-hole” has 
chosen; 

She found such a beautiful place for her nest. 


The orchard 1s pease; I highly respect i 
But the little wild apple-tree ‘tis I love best 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 





A Hopeless Case. 





sion-school at the West End of 
Boston had a boy in her class 
who seemed to be proof against 
every good influence. It was 
a wonder that she secured his 
attendance for any length of 
time; but by her tact and kind- 
ness she held her other pupils, 
and he came apparently for company’s sake, and 
for the fun and mischief he could stir up among 
the other scholars. 

He gave no signs that her teachings had 
touched his moral nature—or, in fact, that he 
had any moral nature. He grew apparently 
more unprincipled as he grew older, until all she 
had done for him seemed wasted pains; but she 
continued to treat him kindly, and never forgot 
him in her prayers. 

One day she heard of his arrest for complicity 
in a recent burglary. She did what she could to 
secure him legal counsel in his trial, and through 
the two years’ imprisonment that followed occa- 
sionally visited him. He never gave any indica- 
tion of penitence. His sullen, defiant temper 
greatly discouraged her; but her faith and love 
were invincible. 

He disappeared after his release. All who 
knew him supposed he was dead or lost under 
a feigned name somewhere in the criminal herd 
of the cities. 

Nearly thirty years passed. The -lady went 
to California. In the meantime she had married. 
Her children were grown, and she, with her 
husband, was visiting friends in the Pacific 
states. In one city where she stayed a question 
of political reform was agitating the people, 
pending a change in the municipal government. 
Her host and hostess were to entertain one of 
the candidates for the mayoralty. “He is our 
man,” they said, “and we hope to elect him, for 
he is an earnest Christian, and stands for high 
principle in public and in private life.” 

The gentleman came, and was about to be 
introduced to the visitor, when, to her surprise, 
he spoke her name. She could not recognize 
him in the handsome, bearded man before her, 
but he was her bad boy of the Boston West End 
Sunday-school. 

“T lived a reckless life for several years after I 
left Boston,” he told her, “but I was not able to 
forget your great patience and kindness, nor 
some of the things you said tome. Under God 
I owe what I have to-day of true manhood to 
you.” 

Examples of apparently utter depravity are 
met by every lover of his kind who gives himself 
to the uplifting of humanity, but it is an unsolved 
problem whether there was ever a really “hope- 
less case.” We are told that “genius loves 






green 
es el a ee | fully carried on, and laborers in this comparatively 


And e’en when grown it reaches up | 
And lifts to heaven a heavenly cup, | 


. depth of the fish’s habitat. 


TEACHER in a Sunday mis-| pearl 
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difficulties,” and it is equally certain that supreme | 
faith in Christ and in His teachings loves the | 
hopeless cases—let the phrase mean what it may. 
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Deep-Sea Fishes. | 


It is only within the past two decades that 
attention has been given to the systematic study | 
of oceanic ichthyology, or deep-sea fishes. In| 
this time deep-sea work has been most success- 


new field have produced results of great value to 
science, as well as of much general interest. 


Since it is believed that the rays of the sun do 
not penetrate beyond a depth of two hundred 
fathoms, it follows that fishes living below that 

4 depth must possess special 
organs in order to pursue and 
capture their prey. Thus we 
find many deep-sea fishes 
~ with luminous glands or 
plates situated on the head, 
tail and gill-covers. 

One species has a brilliant headlight extending 
along the side of the upper jaw, and nearly to the 
eye. Another species of the same genus has a 
lantern on its tail; and im some forms there exist 
two veritable sidelights located on the gill-covers. 
These fishes have been taken from depths rangin 
from thirty-three hundred to nearly ten thousan 
feet, and both aoe have been found off the 
coasts of the United States; one with the dredge 
from the Pacific Ocean, the other from the stomach 
a . codfish captured on the Banks of Newfound- 
and. 

Other species have their bodies covered with 
phosphorescent spots, by which the water below 
them is illuminated. Others have eyes on top of 
the head, and are called star-gazers. The phos- 
phorescent glands are usually 
of an iridescent, pale gold 
color when seen on freshly 
caught fish. 

In many fishes that live 
only ata depth of about five 
hundred feet the eye islarger ©*5S EYE FLounveR. 
than in those living near the surface. The eye 
appears to increase’ in size in proportion to the 





HEAOLIGHT FISH. 


n abnormal eye formation occurs in one of the 
flounders taken from a depth of about five hundred 
feet. It_is cross-eyed, one eye being situated 
below and in advance of the other. Adult flounders 
have both eyes on one side of the head. _ 

One of the most hideous forms of fish life is the 
chiasmodon. It has been found in nine thousand 
feet of water, and is capable of swallowing a fish 
many times larger than itself. 
It is evidently an inhabitant of 
very great depths. 

The coloring of many of these 
deep-sea fishes is autiful 
Sag description. The tile 
fish, found in the Atlantic off 
the New England coast at a 
ope of four hundred and 
fifty feet, is the most brilliantly 
colored fish known, not except- 
ing the beautiful parrot and 
SWALLOWS FISHES LARGER angel fishes of the West 

THAN ITSELF. Indian coral groves. 

It is bluish on the back, changing through purple 
and gray to rosy white below. The head is irides- 
cent rosy, blue under the eyes, and fawn-colored 
on the cheeks. The throat and under side of the 
head are pearly white, flecked with yellow. On 
the back are bright spots of lemon, and the anal 
fin is purplish, with iridescent tints of blue and 
rose. The margin of this fin is of a rich purplish 
tint, iridescent like the most beautiful mother-of- 





Although more than one thousand species of 
fish that inhabit the waters of the deep sea have 
been found, there doubtless remain to be revealed 
rare specimens, unique in form and coloring. In 
reference to this matter, the distinguished ichthy- 
ologists, Goode and Bean, say: 

“It seems probable that there are man inhabi- 
tants of the depths which are too swift, war 
and yy or too large thus to be taken. 
cannot be doubted, for example, that somewhere 
in the sea, at an unknown distance below the 
surface, there are living certain fish-like animals 
unknown to science and of great size, which come 
occasionally to the surface, and give a foundation 
to such stories as those of the sea-serpent.” 
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The Colorado Way. 


To illustrate thé democracy of manners in the 
newer West, and also the mutual helpfulness of 
the people in primitive communities, a corre- 
spondent of the Country Gentleman tells the 
story of the way Bill McCord met the magnates 
of the railway company when he was stuck in one 
of the “washes” on the plains of Colorado. Bill 
was a teamster, and was doing his best to haul 
the cross-ties which were to hold in place the 
rails of the new Denver, Rio Grande & Western 
Railroad. 


The ties were green and heavy, and the plain 
was cut into deep gullies, or washes, by the 
summer torrents. Sometimes these were eight 
feet deep, and the means by which the road had 
been carried over them were extremely rude. 

Bill’s wagon stuck fast in one of these cuts, and 
the four horses were utterly unable to pull it out. 
When they were he tp we Sg of the struggle, 
Bill sat down on the Hs of the wagon, 
began to smoke, and watched the level horizon. 
a one who came would have to help him out in 
order to clear the road, for there was no other 
place where the gully could be crossed. 

He waited patiently for hours. Just at sunset 
he saw a light wagon, drawn by four gay broncos, 
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oro . Two of the broncos were trotting, 
and the others loping unevenly. It was near 
night, and there were twelve miles to traverse 
before the construction camp of the railroad 
should be reached. And in the light wagon were 

the president of the railroad company and four | 
other high officials of it. 

The driver of the light wagon drew up with a 
sudden stop at the brink of the wash. 

“Stuck, are ye, pard?” he said to Bill. 

Bill nodded, and smoked on. One of the forward 
broncos on the newly arrived team began to kick 
nervously at his singletree. Then three men in 
the wagon leaped out and came forward. Their 
derby hats and broadcloth looked strangely 
out of keeping with the desert surroundings. 
Two stouter men leaned out, scowling at the 
obstruction. 

“Come, my man,” said one of the gentlemen, 
“you must not block the road here. Get on out of 
the way, can’t you?” 

“VYou—fellers—in a hurry?” drawled Bill. 

“Yes, yes, we are inahurry. That gentleman 
in the wagon is the president of the railroad, and 
we are all officers of it. We are ten miles from 
the s> Why don’t you try to pull out of the 
wa 


%: + eit hore — realty want—ter—get by 
here?” Bill drawled again. 

“We must get by. and at once.” 

“Well, there aint but Pe one way, that I 
knows of. No use to put them broncos on in 


front of my team. They wouldn't pull the hat off 
your head. Get down here—the hull of you—and 
put your shoulders to the wheels, and mebby we 





COMPANION. 


can get out. The hull of you, mind; I won’t let | 
my horses pull a pound till every man of ye is 
liftin’, and liftin’ good!” 

The —— knew the ways of the West. 
He went back and Gaiety reasoned with the two 
reluctant stout gentlemen who were still in the 
wagon. They and the driver got out, took off 
their coats and grappled manfully with the wheels. 
It was not in vain. hen Bill saw that they were 
all pushing their very best, he spoke to his horses, 
eracked his whip, ey strained at their collars, 
and steadily, inch by inch, the wagon climbed the 
bank and was out on the level plain. ’ 

“Much obliged, gents,” said Bill, waving his 


whip. 

After they had driven past, the president of 
the road said to the officer who had served as 
spokesman: 
| suppose that was a good example of Western 


“Yes,” said the other; “one man is as good as 
another here, if not better. That teamster meant 
no disrespect. If we had been Mormon farmers 
it would have been just the same. And why, I 
should like to know, ought we not to help him out 
of his hole?” 
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Rainy Days. 


Dear Lord, shall I remember, up in heaven, 
How all the air grows sweet when leaves are wet, 

And the warm summer rain is dashed and driven 
Across my beds of fern and mignonette? 

Shall I remember there, where angels wander, 
Shining across Thy fields, and singing still, 

How the wind sways the willow LF 
And the rain murmurs over grass and hill ¢ 


Dear Lord, shall Ir then, 
Thy light which rises not, nor sets, nor pales, 
How all this day the mist is folding, folding, 
ny and white along the silent vales ? 
When all the heavenly courts are hushed and holy 
With T +f oe. peace which stills the sound of praise, 
Will it be like this benediction wp dS 
Breathed in the blessedness of rainy days ? 


MABEL EARLE. 
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A Conspiracy. 


A young man of some prominence in financial 
circles in a Western city made a trip to Europe a 
few years ago. It was his first journey abroad, 
and the preparations for it naturally absorbed his 
time and filled his thoughts for several weeks 
beforehand. So preoccupied was he that he 
started eastward with nothing to wear on his 
head but a travelling cap, leaving his best hat 
hanging on a hook in his office. 


He was gone three months. After returning 

home and resting a day or two he came down to 
the office to resume his 7 toil. The first thing 
that struck his eye was his hat, hanging where he 
had left it. 
“That’s a stroke of luck,” he said. “I was 
afraid I had lost it. I see it hasn’t been disturbed 
in 4 these months. I shall just wear that hat 
again.” 

e took it down from the hook, dusted it, and 
ut it on his head. That is, he tried to put it on. 
t was about two sizes too small. 

His office associates crowded around him. 

“That’s the usual effect,” they said. “A man’s 
first trip to Europe always swells his head. 
Another one will reduce it to its normal size. 
Better hang the hat back on the hook. You'll 
have no use for it this year, anyhow. We had 
hoped differently in your case, but you seem to 
be an ordinary American traveller—nothing more 
yt nothing less. It’s a pity, but there is no help 
or it.” 


As the easiest way out of the affair the youn, 
financier hung the hat on the hook again, an 
sent out for a box of cigars. 

A week or two later, however, some one in the 
office casually took the hat down, turned back the 
sweat-band, and disclosed a piece of lamp-wick 
about eight inches long. It had been put there 
on the day the owner of the hat started for 
Europe, and the discovery of it cost him. another 
box of cigars. 


° 


Had Both Kinds. 


A brisk-looking young man, with his hat tilted 
well back on his head and a small satchel in his 
hand, stepped inside a lawyer’s office and said: 


“T hope I am not intruding, sir. You are a man 
of business, and so am I, and I can tell you in one 
minute what I’m here for. My observation is that 
five out of every six professional men in the large 
cities are addicted to the tobacco habit in some 
form or other. A habit, once formed, becomes 
second nature. 

“There are thousands of men who spend their 
substance and drain their vitality by incessant 
smoking, who would be glad to be released from 
the slavery whose chains they have fastened upon 
themselves, and to such men I bring the means of 
deliverance. I guarantee that this preparation,’ — 
here he took a small ackage from his valise,— 
“which is called ‘Smokebane,’ will cure the craving 
for tobacco in every form, absolutely, in one 
month, or money refunded —” 

“Young man,” said the lawyer, “you are wasting 

your time on me. I am not a slave to the tobacco 
abit. I have no craving whatever for tobacco, 
pm go once in a while I smoke a cigar, if it is a 
g one —”’ 

“Yes, sir,” interrupted the other, in turn, quickly 
replacing the package in his valise and producing 
another one. “Let me sell you_a box of the 
celebrated ‘John Quincy Adams Perfectos,’ two 
dollars and a half, eg in a box, couldn’t 
sell them any cheaper if you were to take a 
thousand, and warranted to be the best ten-cent 
smoke in the market.” 

Before the lawyer had fully recovered from his 
surprise he had bought the box, and the brisk 
young man was up on the next floor, hunting 
another slave to the tobacco habit. 
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In the Heat of Battle. 


That young American officer, Capt. Philo 
McGiffin, who commanded the Chinese battle- 
ship, Chen Yuen, at the engagement.of the Yalu 
River, gives a vivid picture of an adventure which 
befell him in the heat of the fight, an adventure 
that well illustrates the horror of a modern naval 
battle. The ship was ablaze eight times from the 
bursting of the shells fired from the heavy guns 
of the Japanese cruisers, which penetrated the 
armor plates. 


By wh. of my entire crew was disabled,” 
says Captain McGiffin ; “and in helping personally 
to put out the last of these fires, I was badly 
wounded. The blaze was forward on the fore- 
castle, and there was such a fierce fire eseems 
the deck between it and the fore-barbette, hat 
the officer whom I ordered to go and put it out, 
declared it_to be impossibie to get there alive. I 
was obliged to go myself. 

oe for volunteers, I got several hardy 
fellows. The fire was on the port side, and as the 
starboard fore-barbette gun was firing across that 
side, I sent orders for it to fire only on the star- 
board side. But as luck would have it, 





gunner who received the order had his head shot 
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off just after I had my forward, and his suc- 
cessors had not heard order. 

“As I stooped to Fee up the hose, a shell or a 
fragment passed between my wrists, grazing bot}: 
of them. Shortly afterward, I heard a loud 
explosion and saw a brilliant light behind me. | 
was knocked violently down and lay unconscious 
for a while—how long I do not know. I believe it 
was the flame from the gun which I had ordered 
to fire only on the starboard side; but it may 
have been a shell exploding, though, if so, I ought 
to have been blown to pieces. 

“T was badly burnt, and when I came to m self, 
I sat vovye by 7 elbow and was looking atmost 
down the tube of the great gun which was pointing 
straight at me. 1 saw the muzzle move a little to 
one side, then to the other, then up a little, then 
down ; 1 knew that the — was taking aim, 
and I waited for what, in my dazed condition’ 
seemed years—a fraction of a second, no doubt— 
for the gun to fire and blow me to atoms! 

“Then it suddenly occurred to me to make an 
effort. I rolled over on my side quickly, and by 
great good fortune, fell down a hatchway, some 
eight feet or so, on to a heap of débris which 
broke my fall. 

“As I fell I heard the deafening roar of that 
big gun over my head!” 
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Might Have Found it Sooner. 


One of the trials of life in a bank is the remain- 
ing after business hours to settle accounts, espe- 
cially when some error, more or less serious, has 
been made during the day and must be discovered 
before the books will balance. “Generally,” says 
Harper’s Round Table, “a quarter of an hour will 
bring the mistake to light, but sometimes the hunt 
is kept up till late into the night.” Of one such 
prolonged search the Round Table tells an amusing 
story. 

Forty-five cents were missing. At six o’clock 
not a trace of the errant sum been discovered. 
Dinner was sent in for the whole foree from an 
adjoining restaurant, and after half an hour’s rest 
the search was again taken up. Midnight came, 
but still no clue, so sandwiches and coffee were 


served. 

“Hello!” said a clerk. “The Blank National 
ne le are working to-night, too. Guess they’re 
n the same box.” 

Sure enough, the windows of the bank across 
the street were brilliantly lighted. The incident 
was soon forgotten when the wearying hunt after 
that elusive forty-five cents was resumed. Shortly 
after one o’clock in the morning, as they were 
about to give up for the night, a loud rapping was 
heard at the front door of the bank. 

“Hello! Hello! What’s the matter?” called 
the cashier yw the keyhole. 

“Matter, you chumps? Why, we’ve got your 
ames old forty-five cents! Come along home to 

lt” 


Outside stood the crowd of clerks from the 
neighboring bank. It appeared that, in making a 
cash transaction, one of the banks had paid the 
other forty-five cents too much. As a result half 
a hundred men had worked for nine hours, and 
the search was only ended then*because a bright 
clerk, noticing the light in the bank opposite, 
ef i the cause, hunted up the cash 
slip, an scovered the error. 
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By Mutual Agreement. 


An exchange prints an account of a rather 
“creepy” court scene in Illinois. The judge, it 
appears, was a man of great politeness, though 
far from being a stickler for precedents and 
formalities. 


A man named Green had been tried and con- 
victed. “Mr. Green,” remarked the judge in a 
bland voice, “the jury says you are guilty of 
murder, and the law says you are to be hanged. 
What time, sir, would you set for the execution of 
the sentence I must pronounce on you? The law 
allows you time for preparation.” 

“TI am ready at any time,” replied Green. “It 
is all the same to me, sir.” 

“Mr. Green,” replied the judge, “this is a very 
serious matter, and you had better take all the 
time you can get. r. Clerk, since it makes no 
difference to Mr. Green when this verdict is 
completed. just look into the almanac, and sec 
whether this day four weeks comes on Sunday.” 


The clerk reported that that day four weeks 
came on Thursday. 
“Then, Mr. 


Green, if iz please,” said the 
soe e, “you will be hanged this day four weeks at 
welve o’clock.” 

“May it please the court,” interposed the 
attorney-general, somewhat shocked at this 
strange style of passing sentence of death, “it is 
usual on occasions of this sort to pronounce a 
formal sentence, to remind the ae of his 
perilous condition and to warn him against the 
udgment to come.” 

“Oh, Mr. Green understands the whole matter,” 
answered the judge. “‘You understand it, don’t 
you, Mr. Green?” 

“Certainly Pe honor.” 

“Mr. Sheri , adjourn the court.” Mr. Green 
was hanged four weeks from that date. 
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A Frozen Nose. 


Brave hearts and indomitable courage had those 
early missionaries who found their work among 
the Indians of the great Northwest Territory. 
Egerton R. Young writes in his book, “On the 
Indian Trail,” of the varied experiences and 
hardships which befell him and his wife during 
their many years’ labor among the Indians of that 
cold northern region. 


Ding those long journeys in the frozen north 
made with dog-trains the halt for the jnight was 
often a pleasure. The great roaring fire of dry 
wood, at which we cooked our suppers, thawed 
out the fish for our dogs, and warmed our half 
frozen bodies, was very welcome. 

It was hard at first to sleep with the head 
ee covered; there was such a sense 0! 
smothering, that I often ran the risk of the 
freezing rather than the smothering. One night ! 
unconsciously uncovered my head. i 

After a time I awoke suddenly, to find that 
I was trying to pull off my frozen nose, which | 
thought was the end of an axe-handle. 

I slept with my head covered after that. 





— SS 


Sarcastic Bismarck. 


Men who find it hard to acquire foreign lan- 
guages may take a little comfort in the following 
Bismarck story: 


Prince Bismarck was pressed by a certain 
American official to recommend his son for # 
diplomatic place. - 

‘He is a very remarkable fellow,” said, the 
proud father. “He speaks seven languages.”’ | 

“Indeed!” said Bismarck, who has not a high 
opinion of linguistic acquirements. “What a 
wonderful head-waiter he would make!” 








THE YOUTH'’S 
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fees—for that is what supports the baby hospital | 
entirely. In the middle of the room was a| 
fountain playing, with beautiful palms and | 
plants all around it. But it was the babies Bliss 
was hunting for, and pretty soon her bright eyes 
discovered them in little glass cages all round the 
sides of the room! One, two, three—twelve 
little cages, and one wee, wee baby in each cage 
on a soft little mattress. She and ’Ratio stole 
softly round the room on their tiptoes, from one 
cage to another, and were so much pleased with 
each that they disliked to leave it to look at the 
next, which was just as interesting. 


A Boy’s Dilemma. 


Grandpa says, don’t play in the house ; 
He cannot bear the noise. 

Mamma says, don’t go out-of-doors ; 
It’s damp for little boys. 

With two big don’ts, what shall I do? 

I wish I had a world brand-new, 

Where not a single don’t, all day, 

Could stop my fun or spoil my play! 

re 4 
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The Incubator Baby Hospital. 





They don’t look like ’em a mite. Uncle Nat’s | 
was painted red and not the leastest speck as | 
pretty as these are!” 
Papa Lincoln laughed. 
“Well, maybe not, but it was kept warm very 
much as these little baby-cages are.” 
One: of the pretty nurses came up then and | 
explained which were the hot-water pipes and 
which the pure air ones, and where the lamp | 
was, under the little boiler. And she opened 
one incubator and carried the dozy little baby | 
away to the baby dining-room for dinner. 
“Well,” papa said, on the way home, “that’s | 





“In, in, eu-b, cub —” Bliss was spelling the “Oh!” breathed Bliss, gently, stopping before 


big word out slowly and getting more puzzled at | one incubator. The tiniest baby she ever saw | only been doing it there a short time, but already 


every syllable. 


the way they raise babies in incubators. They’ve | 


Nuts to Crack. 
1, 
CHARADES 
I. 
My first’s an opprobrious epithet 
© canine or human applied ; 
my second is loud and uproarious, 
Jain, too, it can’t be denied. 
My whole we pluck from the garden, fresh, 
empting in taste and tint; 
Or purchase, dried, from lands afar, 
For our cooks to use without stint. 


II. 
My first’s not an ornament of its kind, 
As when you have guessed the word, you'll find. 
y second keeps a roof over your head, 
When to purchase you've not been led. 
My whole is found th river and ocean, 
Or any water that has 
motion. 





“In-cu-ba-tor,” pro- 
nounced mamma, slowly. 
“Don’t you remember 
Uncle Nat’s, last sum- 
mer, with all the little 
rows of chickens hatching 
out in it?” 

“Oh, my, I guess I 
do!” cried Bliss, eagerly. 
“And me and ’Ratio —” 

“>Ratio and I,” mamma 
interposed, quickly. 

“*Ratio and I—and 
*Ratio and I a-watching 
the whole time, through 
the glass doors. Why, 
Mamma Lincoln, I guess 
we stayed there most all 
day! The chickens kept 
coming eut—it was such 
fun!’’ 

“Well,” said mamma, 
smiling, “that was an 
in-cu-ba-tor, and this 
word spells one, too.”” 

Papa Lincoln was fold- 
ing up his newspaper. 
Now he got up briskly. 

“And T’ll show you 
another kind still,” he 
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said, “you and ’Ratio. Sa ie S x, 
Get your thingson. You Pd Ly 5| yt ‘ il 


can come, too, mamma. 
I don’t believe you ever 
saw this kind of an incu- 
bator in your life. They 
are very wonderful, as 
you shall see. It was 
only a few years ago that 
they were ever heard of, 
and only a few months 


The monkeys next he stopped to see, 
Laughing merry and loud with gicc. 
“‘This is the very best I’ve found— 
See them frolic and tumble ’round. 
How they wriggle and twist and spin, 
How they chatter and squeal and grin! 
See the candy and pop-corn go; : 
See them grab for it—ho, ho, ho! —= 


ago that this roomful of — 
them I am going to show Ah, could there ever be such fun E= 
you was heard of. An As to be that cute little smallest one!” rae 


incubator hospital we’ll 
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A great big elephant such a 


Then to the cage of the cin 
And dark old grizzties with 


Than those old chaps, if vo 
Oh, if | only could sit up so 


And sniff and beg and hold 


Oh, how jolly to be a bear! 





With fans for cars, and little brown toes, 
And feed myself with a garden hose. 

Oh, what fun to be standing there, ‘ 
And all the folks coming up to stare, 

And played upon with a nice, cool sprav, 
And fed with cookies the whole long dav!” IV. 


““You never will see a jollier sight 


And catch the peanuts the boys all throw ; 


And climb the tree, and open my jaws, 
And grunt and snort and scratch and tear— 













III. 
The cyclists spin along 
the road, 
And soon are lost to 
view ; 
Ere noon they draw up at 
my first, 
The appointed rendez- 


vous, 

And as they speed along 
their way 

They leave my next be- 


H® stood by the elephant’s side hind ; 
With bright eves opening round and wide. 
And, “‘Oh, oh, oh! but I'd like to be 


Protected from annoy- 
ance keen 
Bya rory friendly wind. 
In the fields they pass, on 
either hand 
Shimmers my third in 
the light; 
While the men at work 
there with a will, 
Present my whole to 
their sight. 


Ss he; 


The boy should be my two 
first in school, 
The man in after life; 
My third must e’er be 
promptly paid, 
Or else ’twould lead to 
u hunt till night. strife. 
Multitudes surge through 
my whole, 
Their numbers never 
fail; 


namon bears, 
tangled hairs. 


up mv paws, And one may choice of 
conveyance have, 
He may walk, or drive, 
or sail. 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

We were going through 
the 1, 2,3, 4, ‘and I 3,4,1 2 
horse for my neighbor, 
who stopped and began 
to 3, 2,1,4 the wagon with 
1,4, 2,3, and then asked 
me to 3,4,2,1 the horse 
home again. 


3. 
WORD PUZZLE. 
I am a shape. With 




















call it. There’s just one wie ; ira iy 
in the country, and that . was Ke , 
one is right here in our AY US yrs 
New York city. A few \ rs : 
months ago we should Ny. 
have had to cross over to 
Paris to see one!”’ 

Bliss was getting more 
and more mystified, and 
even mamma looked a 
little puzzled, too. ’Ratio 
was never surprised—but 
*Ratio was a boy. 

Ina few minutes they 
were out on the street 
and Papa Lincoln was 
hailing a passing car. 

“Do they raise chickens 
in this kind of ineubators, 
papa?” asked impatient 
little Bliss. V 

“Oh, no, they raise t 
babies in this kind.” 

“Babies !”” 

And mamma laughed 
and said, “Oh!” for 
then she understood ; but 
Bliss didn’t understand— 
babies, the idea of hav- 
ing babies in incubators! 














Weary with play and prank 
Crowded in till the day was 
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Spent with sport, at the close of the day 
At rest in a snow-white bed he lav. 


Filled with candy and cracker-jack, 
Peanuts, soda, yet never, alack! 

A single thought of the boundless jov 
Of being a rollicking, healthy bov. 
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different heads I become 
the following: 

To do. 

To tell. 

To disfigure. 

To change. 

To improve. 

To comply. 


ike. 
Something that makes 
insensible. 


4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
Covered with 1, 2, 3, 4 

5,6 clambered down the 
chimney ; then smoked his 
pipe to 1, 2, 3,4,5,6 his 
shattered nerves. 

One night, during a fe- 
line 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, he threw 
his best 1,2,3,4 5,6 the 
disturbers of his rest. 

With caustic 1, 2,3 4, 5,6 
speech was rife; enough 
to 1, 2, 3,4,5,6 any suitor. 

1,2 3,4,5,6,7 Lean still 
hear the songs of my 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

1 2,3,4,5 6,7 the street 
played a lively tune, and 
the child danced with 
great 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7. 

“1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6,7,8 your 
impatience; sit down and 
1,2,3,4, 5,6,7,8 showers 
never last very long.” 


5. 
RIDDLES. 
I 


I can always make a kiln 
H| of your aunt or some 





and fun, 
done. 
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relation, 

| And I only need a jot for 
a violent agitation. 

With the edges of your 








And she fell into a little 
brown study, wondering 


roof I can make a mil- 
lion leaves, 


if they were in rows and rows and kept climbing | was in it, and his little round head and wizened | a number of mites have been saved. Some of | And transform to freakish fairies the pleasant 


over each other and coming crowding up to the | face made a bit of a rosy spot on the white sheet. 
glass doors to look out. That was the way | He couldn’t be nearly as big as Annette Belinda 
Unde Nat’s chickens did. at home, and he was alive! A square chart over 
“You see,” she suddenly heard papa saying, | the incubator said he weighed—oh !—just two 
“there are a good many little bits of babies too | pounds! 

tiny and feeble to grow up like other babies. | 
They would die if nobody helped them. A good | the babies’ incubators held just one baby and 
many of them did die, until a wise, kind doctor— | not rows of -them, like the rows of chickens in 
a French doctor—discovered that they could be | Uncle Nat’s, but she was glad after a minute 
put into baby-ineubators where it would always | or two—it would have crowded the babies so! 
be warm and not a breath of cold air could reach | And if you touched these bits of babies, they’d 
them, till they grew strong and big like other | most blow away! 

babies. The French doctor tried it over in Paris| “Don’t they ev-er come out?” she whispered 
and then he had it tried here in New York, to | to papa. 

Save little American babies’ lives. Here is| “Oh, yes, to be fed and washed by some of 
where we must get out. It’s only a few steps | these white-capped, sweet-faced nurses. Then 
away.” they are put back again into the little glass cases 

It was into a big glass-covered room they went | to sleep whole hours together.” 
at last, after Papa Lincoln had paid the admission | “But what makes ’em like incub-ators, papa? 





At first Bliss had been disappointed because | 


them have very poor fathers and mothers, who 
couldn’t possibly have good care for their babies, 
and there they are tenderly watched and cared 
| for without cost.” 
“And saved,” said Mamma Lincoln, softly. | 
“Oh, that’s the best part!” Bliss cried, joyfully. | 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. | 
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A BRIGHT little boy, looking at the whitecaps 
|on the ocean, exclaimed, “Look, mamma, at 
| the salt coming out of the water on top of the 
| waves!” 


“O\mamMA!”’ “Well, Bess?” “A little | 
girl in our room at school came from Roumania! | 
Just think of being born away up in that | 


tos 


| little purple spot on the map! 





summer eves. 
I’ve been known to change your pain to a piece 
of level land, 
And I have the power of fifty for those who 
understand. 
il. 
I can be danced and played by you, 
And I can hold potatoes, too; 
I tell how much, I tell how long, 
And I am found in every song. 





Conundrums. 
What trees would the wind whistle most easily 
| through? Tulips 


What trees never grow singly? Pears. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Armada, Bannockburn, Charles I., Drake 


(Sir Francis), Essex, Fawkes (Guy), Gibraltar, 


Harold, Ireland, John (King), Kenilworth, Luck- 
now, Mary (Bloody), Nelson, Oxford, Philip IL., 
Quakers, Reformation, Shakespeare, Trafalgar, 
Usher, Vane (Sir Henry), Windsor Castle, York. 

2. 1. Flocks, phlox. 2. Nails. 3, Cane, Cain, 
4. Palm. 5. Mint. 
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A Prriop oF INTENSE ANXIETY followed 
the submission to Congress of the report of the 
naval court of inquiry concerning the destruction 


of the Maine. The President communicated to 
the Spanish government the findings of the court, 
and also made certain demands looking to the 
establishment of peace in Cuba. The Spanish 
government replied that it had rescinded the 
order requiring non-combatants to be concentrated 
in the towns,—so far as the western provinces 
were concerned,—and had provided money to 
help them to their homes; and that it would 
accept whatever assistance for these people 
might come from the United States. It was 
willing to grant an armistice if the insurgents 
asked for it. As for preparations for peace, it 
proposed to confide the matter to the Cuban 





parliament, which is to meet May 4th. This 
reply was not satisfactory. Both nations con-| 
tinued preparations for war; and at the time | 
of writing, a message from the President to| 
Congress, reviewing the situation, has been 
withheld for several days after it was ready to be 
sent in, to allow time for our consuls and other 
Americans in Cuba to leave the island. 

THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, makes 
a more generous provision for the needs of the 
navy than any bill since the Civil War. It 
authorizes a considerable addition to the enlisted 
force, and it directs the construction of three 
first-class battle-ships, one of which is to bear 
the name of the Maine, and all designed to 
carry the heaviest armor and the most powerful 
guns. It directs the construction also of twelve 
large torpedo-boat destroyers and twelve torpedo- 
boats, besides a gunboat which is to take the 
place of the obsolete Michigan on the Great 
Lakes. It provides for another great need of 
the navy, that of dry docks. Wooden docks of 
the largest size are to be built at Portsmouth, N. 
H., at Boston, at League Island, below Phila- 
delphia, and at Mare Island, near San Francisco, 
and a steel floating dock at Algiers, opposite 
New Orleans. 


THE PENSION ROLL continues to increase, 
and is now larger than at any former time. It 
appears from a statement which was transmitted 
by the commissioner of pensions to Congress, in 
connection with an estimated deficiency of eight 
million dollars in the pension appropriations for 
the present year, that the net increase of pen- 
sioners last year was more than five thousand, 
and this year about twenty thousand. In his 
annual report, the commissioner expressed the 
opinion that after the close of the current year 
payments would rapidly decline, but his opinion 
has changed, and he now thinks that there will 
be an increase for some years to come. 


THE DEMANDS OF RussIA upon China have 
been conceded. They include the lease for 
twenty-five years of Port Arthur as a fortified 
naval base, and of Ta-lien-wan as a port of 
commerce and as a terminus of the trans- 
Manchuria railway. Russia promises to keep 
the port open to the commerce of the world. 
China does not absolutely renounce her sov- 
ereignty over the ceded ports, but the arrange- 
ment amounts practically to the same thing. 

THESE CONCESSIONS TO RuSSIA were 
immediately followed by a demand from England 
for a lease of the important port of Wei-hai- 
wei,—after the Japanese shall have evacuated it, 
—as a compensation for the disturbance of the 
balance of power thus occasioned. England has 
secured the lease on the same terms and for the 
same period as the Russian tenure of Port 
Arthur. The possession of Wei-hai-wei will 
bring England into close proximity to the 
German “sphere of influence” at Kiao-chau, and 
will also make her a near neighbor to Russia at 
Port Arthur. This is the first movement which 
England has made to profit territorially by the 
embarrassments of China. 

THE PLAGUE continues to rage at Bombay. 
The mortality from it ranges from twelve to 
fifteen hundred a week, and it is hard to enforce 
proper sanitary regulations without offending the 
religious sensibilities of the natives, who have 
once or twice broken out in riot against the health 
officers. This is the season of the annual pil- 
grimage, and as three pilgrims recently died 
from the plague at Jiddah, on the Red Sea, there 
is fear that the contagion)may spread into Egypt. 
The khedive has been appealed to to prohibit the 
pilgrimage this year, but has refused to interfere 
with that important religious observance. 


THe FrREeNcH Court oF APPEALS has 
annulled the sentence of one year’s imprisonment 
and three thousand frances fine which was 
imposed upon Monsieur Zola in February for 
the charges which he made in connection with 
the Dreyfus case. The decision of the court 
turned upon a technical point, and it leaves the 
way open for a further prosecution, but such 
















action is not regarded as probable. 





THE YOUTH’S 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 


COMPANION. 


pases A nice Album & list free. 100 diff. stamps only 
0c. Agts. wtd. at 50%. LF. er & Co., a Mo. 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They will not 


the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Adv. 








10 83. ES, Alvom & Lint RES 700 Ot, stomps, fine, 
7 a 4 wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
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with small Album stamps 
on approval at 5 we be. Fine NE 
Price List Free bo, LL ‘ished 1885. 
SrapARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dr. Hayes oF Burra.o, N. Y., 
announces that he is su ng in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


==), NAIL CLIPPERS. 
Everybody Needs Them. 
s. Wanted. 


25c. each. 
THE F. HALLOCK con Derby, Connecticut. 


‘ost-paid. Ag 
Y 
BAD LEGS Gove veins, weak a 
c goods cure 
them. }¢ usual cost. H-B.Collins& Co. Brookiyn N.Y. 
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Crimson Ramblers, 1sinch, 25¢., Bent fos. 
Manhattan Nursery Co., 


er NOW. 


IL from the manufact 
5° pA WT free. Prices 3c to $3a a Toll. 
2a 2 KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 











Cents for 2x2 Hand 
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CAMERAS own pictures. Everyth in Photo- 
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spec! ~ my s . S. BEAVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, Il. 


We want you quick| 


$20 in 20 days made by one 
agent. Our cabinet has 
. door, and folds into six-inch 
e; all others are cheap im- 
itations that pull over the head. 
ice, %3.50 to $12.50, Send 

tor at 48-page book free. 


Robinson Thermal BathCo., 
919 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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VAPOR BATHS. 





STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH?’ 
Send 4c. for 1898 art catalogue. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 












274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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‘Our RL -~4 Anny Midget Dwarf 
Bismarck Apple Trees are the only oes 

variety 3 they begin bearing large 

Apples, equal in quality and 
we than Baldwinsor Greenings, when (wo 
E years old, whether Planted in ordi- 
my nary fower-pots or tubs in the house,or 
yout pore in gerdone. Perfectly hardy. 
NOT Grows finally 15 feet. 
: ue are sole importers of this great 

ovelty. One-year Trees, 30 and 

ets. each ; Tw ore. mn .00 each. ae er Order * gs 2 
MANHATTAN ¥Y CO., Dept. 10, 47 Dey St. jo. Be 





ED CLOVER 
BLOSS 


Sana 
EXTRACTS ofthe BLOSSOMS 


y Known for 
cer, Salt Rheum, Rheu 
and all Blood 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our prepar: ations have 
a world-wide age . Send for 
ciroular.. D. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 
M.Inter Ocean 


We'll Cut and Make To Your Measure 


A SUIT ~ Hig papoe Tee 
WOOL MATERIAL 


in oe le wantit 


a on will iain phate ee by 
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ly p iped, “ae hinished, sewed Pith 

Devt a” stand | jinen thread and by 1-4 


equ reer wer to other 
salto. Wel niptne suit C. 0. D. by express 
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try it on before you pay one cent. If nota 
perfect fit or not ex: y as represen 
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turn it to us. We 











g and the express agent will Te. 
make other sults for $12 
d fine all wool trousers 
Write quick for free samples, self- 
measurement blanks and tape line. 


boul  F.Venon Gc gore Merchant Tailors, 


AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, a 
are extensivel — to canvass with, are wanted 
at once for Scott’s Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goodse At the 
commissions we give you can make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms; we 
give exclusive territory and free samples to every agent 
who works for us. 








GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 1, 842 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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MATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
armless remedy which cured me 


of over 40 years’ 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
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We sell you just the feet of a 
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er does not ndle 


cents per pair; é pairs for 


wool, 15 cents per 
day for SO cents. .... 
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00 $3.00 


Post-Paid. 
Suit of Mixed 
lue and Olive 
Wool Cheviot 
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All Wool jt 4 
Blue Suit, extra 
pants, cap, cord 
and whistle,3 to extra pants ts and 
12 years. pi 4 to 16 years. 
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$4.00 


Post-Paid. 
Navy Blue . 
Gray Mixtures, 


extra pants, cap, 
4 to 16 years. 
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have made. 


let me thank you for the elegant wheel and 


Earn a Bicycle! 


<__ By Selling Baker’s Teas, Etc., 
among your friends — a total of 100 to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ 
high-grade; 60 Ibs. 
50 Ibs. for Waltham Gold Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. for 
Silver Watch and Chain or Tea Set or Mandolin; 30 lbs. for 
Peek-a-Boo Camera; 10 lbs. for Gold Ri 
Kitchen Cabinet; 90 Ibs. for Sewing Machine. 


for Boys’ or Girls’; or sell 


3 45 Ibs. for Queen 


Woodla: Cal. 
Mr. BAKER, Dear Sir:—I received ay goods and Bicycle all fou ae I 
wish to thank you very much indeed for m 
am pleased could not ex 


i — arouium. ‘o on 
ress y, enough will recommen 
most honorable and reliable one to work for. Again 

the nice selection you 
ours truly, RUTH SNAVELY. 


Express Prepaid. Write for Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





D demands that pore paeee! have 


the wonderful invisible 
found only on the 


Waverley 
5 Bieyete © O 


) Bicycle 


tudy the WaverleyjCatalogue. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE WORLD OF THE 
LitrLe.—The art of photomicrography has 
recently made a great advance through the 
application of the electric are light. Heretofore 
it has been very difficult to make good photo- 
graphs of minute objects magnified more than one 
thousand diameters, because the oxyhydrogen 
light employed to illuminate the objects was not 
sufficiently uniform in intensity. With the 
electrie are light this difficulty has been largely 
overcome, and fine photographs have been made 
of objects magnified five thousand diameters. 
Microscopy is far ahead of astronomy in the 
magnifying powers that it can employ. It is 
seldom that a power of so much as one thousand 
diameters can be usefully applied with a telescope, 
and in photographing the heavenly bodies com- 
paratively slight magnification can be used. A 
photograph of the moon with a magnifying power 
of five thousand diameters would be a wonder 
indeed. eo 


SIGHTS FROM TENERIFFE.—The great peak 
of Teneriffe, 12,182 feet high, situated in the 
Canary Islands, and rising almost directly out of 
the ocean, makes a magnificent view-point for 
certain scientific purposes. Prof. T. C. Porter 
recently gave the Physical 
Society in London an 
account of his observa- 
tions and experiments on “ft 
the peak. By observing 
the shadow of the peak 
cast upon the sea, and 
measuring the time that 
elapsed between the mo- 
ment when the apex of 
the shadow touched the 
sea-horizon, and the 
instant when it was 
eclipsed by the shadow of night, he was able to 
deduce the diameter of the earth. The heated air 
rising from the crater of the volcano also casts a 
shadow which ean be seen on the sea, rising 
obliquely from the summit of the mountain cone. 
One of Professor Porter’s photographs from the 
peak plainly showed the curvature of the horizon. 
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PactFric Lossters.—On the southern coast 
of California is found a species of large lobster, 
not furnished with the huge “‘shearing-claw” of 
the Atlantic lobster, and which is now being 
shipped to points this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is known as the Bermuda lobster 
because it was formerly common at the Bermuda 
Islands, although now it is said to have become 
nearly extinct there. 


THe EArtnu’s CLoup-BELT.—A writer in 
Knowledge makes a vivid picture of the great 
belt of clouds, some three hundred miles in 
breadth, which surrounds the earth a. little 
north of the equator. Within this belt rain 
almost incessantly falls, sometimes in sheets, and 
the wind seldom stirs. Before the invention of 
steamships, vessels becalmed in the “‘cloud-belt”’ 
sometimes drifted helpless for weeks. Even 
now the crossing of this belt, where everything 
is surcharged with moisture, is a disagreeable 





experience for voyagers going from the North to 
the South Atlantic Ocean, or vice versa. The 
belt can be traced across equatorial Africa and | 
across the American isthmus, and the great) 
rivers, Amazon, Orinoco, Niger, Nile and Congo, | 
arise in these rain-soaked regions, which are | 
like exhaustless reservoirs. The cause of the 
equatorial cloud-belt is connected with the trade- | 
winds, and in the course of a year it oscillates 
north and south over a distance equal to about | 
three times its own breadth. 
MopDELs ILLUSTRATING W ATER SUPPLY.— 
A series of cubes were made and exhibited in 
Philadelphia, illustrating the volume of water 
supplied by metre for 
different sums of 
money. One 
cube repre- 
LH sented the 
exact volume 
of one cent’s worth of water, or 2000 pints ; others | 
represented four cents’ worth and thirty cents’ 
worth. They showed how exceedingly cheap 
water is. 
































NARROW VERSUS WIDE WAGON-TIRES.— 
Scientific experiments extending over two years 
have been made under the auspices of the 
Studebaker Bros., the widely known wagon- 
builders, to determine the relative qualities of 
Wide and narrow wagon-wheel tires. The 
results are too extensive to give in full. Every 
kind of road was used to test the question. It 
Was found that on macadam roads the narrow 
tires were far inferior to the wide, and they 
required much greater effort to draw a given load. 
In a deeply rutted clay road, the narrow tires 
running in the ruts and the wide tires on top, the 
narrow tires were far more efficient. This was 
also the case with wet mud. But as soon as the 
Mud began to dry, the wide tires showed a vast 





Superiority. In general the only justification for 


harrow tires proved to be thoroughly bad roads. | 





THE YOUTH'’S 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adb. | 











Royal Baking Powder 


is what the housewife wants, 
though not always what the 
wants her to take. 


grocer , 
(réme Simon. | 


An unrivalled article to whiten gf 
and soften the skin. Chaps, red- 
ness, roughness, etc., disappear @¥ 
asif by magic. The Créme Simon YY 
Soap is particularly recommended 
to Fashionable Ladies. . . . . 
J. SIMON, 13, Rue Grange Bateliere, 

PARIS. zx 




















If you bind your skirt 
with S. H.« M. Red- 
fern Bias Corded 
Velvet you have a 
Dress Adorner and 
Skirt Saver beyond 
comparison. S.H.« M. 
is stamped on_ back 





of every yard. 
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** Contains as much flesh-form- @ 


ing matter as beef.’’ 


Male Baker & (0's 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and yhonest 
worth is unequalled. 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 










TRADE-MARK. 





Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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COMPANION. 


Burns Kerosene. 


The Light that Never Fails. 

IF ONCE TRIED 

NEVER PUT ASIDE. ( 
Complete in Itself. 


~~] GIVES A BRIGHT LIGHT ( 
Send for 


} WHEELMAN’S 
LOG. 


Novel, pretty 
and useful. 


) Or ask for one of 
an ay’ who 
& W. 


‘ Without a Peer. 


) 


Combination Bracket can be 
used with Outside Brake. ( 


$2.50 PES ite 


cannot supply you. 





40 Murray St., Waterbury, 
New York. Conn. 





$4.00 $5.00 
and ae 






38 38 
Calibre. a Calibre. 
Rebounding Wily Rebounding 
Lock, Auto- Lock, Auto- 


matic Shell Ex- ‘\¥& 
tractor. Auto- 
matic Hammer- 
Block Prevents 


matic Extract- 
or, Safety Catch 
Locks Hammer. 
Automatic Un- 
lock. A safe pistol 
charge. No malle- where children 
able iron, all steel. are. 
Superior in Model, Mechanism and Finish. 
Thoroughly Reliable Arms at Low Prices. 
| If your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell you 
direct at above prices, cash with order; but ask 
him first, it’s handier. Catalogue sent FREE, 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Accidental Dis- 








Wacssends of Boys 


have taken advantage of our liberal 
: a offer of a Good Watch as a pre- 
Co, ‘mium for selling BLUINE and 


J are Barning a 


V Watch anaChain 
This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 
Open Face, Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is guar- 


anteed to keep accurate time, and with proper 
care should last ten years. We send this Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for 
selling 144 dozen packages of BLUINE 
}at ro cents each. Send your full address by 
return mail and we will forward the BLUINE 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 





to reach from 





Lh scaipemol 


Two questions 


with common- sense answers. 
should a man’s legs be,” 
Abraham Lincoln, and he said, ‘“‘Long enough 


‘“‘How long 
somebody asked 


his body to the ground.” 


“ How can you take housework so easy,” 
somebody asked a bright little woman. 
“ By not working so hard,” 
ry doing all my washing - cleaning with 


‘6 By 


she said. 

















STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
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HE almost unanimous testimony 
of repair men is that Crescent 
Bicycles are in the repair shop less 
than any other make, although Cres- 
cents in use outnumber any other 
Bicycle two toome . . ..« «sss: 


Crescent quality and Crescent beauty 
at Crescent prices should make you 
and your friends Crescent riders .. 


ART CATALOGUE, 
Containing ‘‘Care of the Wheel,"’ 


—ew 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 


sent Free. 
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PIANOS 


Meetcuret 46 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 


Tone, Beauty, and Durabilit 


dE 


Y our new system of payments every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
Piano. 








We take old instruments in ex- 
change and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. Write for catalogue and 
full explanations. 


VOSE PIANO CO., 
174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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travel stained, mud 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby look- 
ing, can made to 
look as good as new 
with a little 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes 
softens it. 


leather 


ee ee ee ee ee 
— = 


lustre it had when it left fy 


the makers’ hands. Good 
for any kind of leather, 
any kindof shoes. Sold 
by all dealers. Made 
by the makers of the 
famous Vici Kid. 
An illustrated book of in- 


struction—“ How to buy and Jf 


care for your ye mailed free. 
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the best. 


Of all popular beverages, tea, when properly infused, is 
the most wholesome as well as the most economical. 


Of all teas, those rolled by machinery are pre -eminently 
the purest—therefore the strongest, the most wholesome, 
the most economical, 


The only countries where tea is prepared entirely by 


machinery are Ceylon and India. That is the reason that 


the teas from those countries are superior to all others. 


$ The infusion should not exceed five minutes. Use only fresh boiling water. 
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One teaspoonful makes two large cups. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.76 @ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single wousey ous of the panes. All 
num 


additional pages over eight—which is t ber 

ven for $1.75—are a sift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sextber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aeents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ‘in A Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite = 
name on your paper, which shows to what e 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscri wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be pai 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against. paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. mewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HYSTERIA. 


7 YSTERIA is a disorder gener- 
ally, but not exclusively, 
found in persons of the 
gentler sex, especially in 
those of an emotional tem- 
perament. It cannot be 
denied that the “hysterical 
habit” is an acquired one. 

In its milder forms laugh- 
ing and crying are easily 
excited and become uncontrollable. Muscles or 
groups of muscles twitch, or the limbs may be 
thrown into a state of convulsion or be seemingly 
paralyzed. Fright, grief and violent emotion of 
any kind are the usual immediate causes of an 
hysterical outburst. 

After a time hysteria frequently assumes more 
serious forms. Conditions of organic disease may 
be so closely simulated as to require the physi- 
cian’s skill to determine the affection. Paralysis, 
diseases of the spine or heart, and various organic 
nervous diseases are frequently assumed by the 
patient to be present, and the symptoms presented 
are sometimes wonderfully like the real. 

Headache, fainting, repugnance to food and 
loss of muscular energy are the common accom- 
paniments of hysteria. The patient frequently 
becomes bedridden, and, in fact, an invalid. 
Ordinary treatment does little to better the condi- 
tion of the patient in this stage of hysteria. 

A sudden shock has been known to arouse such 
patients. It has been said that a patient of this 
class will always escape from a burning house. 
This is, however, not literally true. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell has observed that an unselfish motive is 
more often the one which leads to recovery. 
Many a young girl thought to be incurable has 
risen from her couch to assume the part of nurse, 
and has never returned to a state of invalidism. 
Patients of this class have sometimes escaped 
from their bondage in the effort to save others 
from sudden danger. 

The treatment of these cases by sudden shock 
is, however, not often practicable, or even wise, 
and the decision as to what course of action it is 
best to pursue in each case, should be left to the 
physician. 

It is always well to remove the patient from 
home. The condition of home life under which 
the disease has been developed is unfavorable to 
recovery. 

Much may be done to prevent hysteria by 
properly directing the aims of those inclined to be 
emotional and hysterical. A fixed resolve to 
accomplish some unselfish purpose does not leave 
room for the development of hysteria. 
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A VERITABLE “ ROOF-TREE.” 


In the older parts of this country, particularly 
in New England, where the humid climate encour- 
ages such a state of things, bushes may be seen 
growing upon roofs and 
in the lofty forks of old 
trees, where a little 
earth has collected and 
seeds borne by the wind 
or by birds have germi- 
nated. But the growth 
of a large tree under 
such circumstances 
would hardly be possi- 
ble in the New World. 

That it is possible in 
the Old World is proved 
by an actual case in 
Wales. A recent num- 
ber of the Strand Mag- 
azine contains a repro- 
duction of a photograph 
of a tree which grows out of the roof of a porch 
at Clynnog, a village on the coast of the Irish Sea 
in Carnarvonshire, Wales. 

In this village there is an old church dating 
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from the time of Henry VII., at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Close by it is a cottage 
which was formerly a country inn, and which, 
perhaps, is as old as the church. 

On the roof of the porch of this cottage, as seen 
in the picture which we copy from the Strand 
Magazine, grows a fine sycamore-tree—or, as we 
should call it in this country, a sycamore-maple. 
The tree must have been growing for fifty or sixty 
years. There is a large sycamore in the con- 
tiguous churehyard, and this one is supposed to 
have sprung from a seed wafted from that tree. 
A bit of soil has lodged in the corner of the porch 
roof, but not enough to sustain the life of such a 
tree. How, then, has it lived all this time? Sup- 
posably by striking its roots down through the 
walls of the cottage into the very ground. 

That it does this is supposition, for not a trace 
of the roots is visible from the outside or inside. 
However, a sycamore-tree cannot live on air. 
Nor could it live, even with a communication with 
the earth, in such an aérial situation, if the climate 
of Clynnog were not exceedingly humid. The 
damp western breezes which blow off the Irish 
Sea serve to prevent it from drying up, as it would 
assuredly do in our more arid climate. 


A BRITISH SOLDIER’S MISTAKE. 


The moon has a curious trick of changing 
objects into something quite unlike themselves in 
appearance. In one instance such a transforma- 
tion nearly cost the life of a British soldier. He 
thus relates the incident: 


My company had been ordered into the Deshur 
district to break up the dacoits, who had become 
very troublesome. e arrived there in the night, 
stormed a band of the robbers by moonlight 
killed or captured a round dozen of them, and 
chased the rest into the jungle. 

Some of us followed on foot among the reeds 
and bushes, but soon got tired of this useless 
business, and were quite willing to stop and turn 
back at the sound of the recall. Our hospital 
steward, a native, and a good one, was by my 
side. My canteen had been go on the march, 
and I was parched with the thirst that follows 
fighting. Something among the bushes, glistening 
on the ground like water, caught my eye. 

“It’s a stagnant pool left y the rains, but it 
will serve to wet my throat,” I said, and was for 
throwing Le tog on the ground to drink; but the 
steward pulled me back. 

“Nay, sahib, stay! Lend me your sword for a 
moment,” he said. 

He took the sword, and Hep stirred the pool 
with its point. From the middle of the pool a 
cobra’s hooded head arose, and there came the 
sound of its hateful hiss. With a sweep of the 
sword the steward cut the reptile’s head off, and 
at once what had seemed to me a ma 
became the writhing coils of a serpent that had 
been fully six feet in length. 

“That was your pool, sahib,” the steward 
gravely said. “It is weli that you paused before 
attempting to drink from it.” 


FOREIGN ENGLISH. 


Some interesting specimens of foreigners’ 
English have recently come to light. A Belgian 
man of science, for instance, writes to a Chicago 
journalist: 


“T shall get in your city in Februar. And I 
— next time I am in Chicago I shall fix 
myself.” 

A Danish girl who is making excellent petereee 
in the language—for the nes always learn 
English quickly—told her mistress how she had 
slipped and fallen on the sidewalk, and added: 
“It shames me very hard to think I did fall down 
just as long as I am!” 

A New York paper says that a musician in 
Germany wrote to a friend recently to acknowl- 
edge the gift of some music: 

“Lena has learned to gamble the piece; we 
listen to bethink us of you.” 





ONE WORD. 


A certain irrepressible bore had a formula which 
he always used when it was sought to put him off, 
and spare the objects of his attentions the trouble 
of an interview with him: 


“But I assure you I want but one word with 
him—only one word!” 

He called once on a celebrated lawyer. The 
lawyer’s clerk met him very solemnly with the 


remark : 
“Why, haven’t you heard? Mr. B. died last 


night. 

ie had scarcely got the words out when the 
applicant was saying, conciliatingly: 

“But I assure you I want but one word with 
him—only one word!” 


NOVEL MENSURATION. 


One of the difficulties in the way of acquiring 
exact information in Georgia courts is thus indi- 
cated by the Atlanta Constitution: 


“How far was it,” asked the lawyer of the 
witness, “from your house to the road where 
the difficulty occurred?” 

“*Bout a acre en a half, suh.” 

“T mean how many yards?” 

“Dey wuzn’t any yards dere at all, suh, exceptin’ 
my yard, en dat wuz ’bout a acre en a half fum 

0 !’ ’ 


A BAD BARGAIN. 


The unprofitableness of some of the rush and 
worry of business life is neatly suggested in the 
following dialogue, found in one of the papers: 


“Where is Jones?” 

“Gone to California.” 

“What for?” 

“To regain his health.” 

“How did he lose his health?” 

“Earning the money to go to California!” 


“Won't you take this seat?” asked the gentle- 
man in the car, rising and lifting his hat. “No, 
thank your said the young lady, cheerfully, “I’ve 
been skating, and I’m tired of sitting down.” 


“ALWAYS pay as you go,” said Uncle Dudley. 
“But, unele, suppose I’ve nothing to pay with?” 
“Then don’t go. 








COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Ade. 
2i¢e. to We. a roll. $1.00 


WALL PAPER 332°22% 


panne 4 som, Gene 8c. for yo eguagies. Agents 
wanted, complete ou e books, $1.00. 
THOS. J. MYERS, T2i7 Market Fam Phila., Pa. 


ae It Makes 
Dress 
Skirts 
Hang 

Properly. 


Merritt’s 


LUSTRE WOOL DOUBLE FLOUNCE SKIRT 
WiTH “DISTENDRE” BACK. 


A famous dressmaker has said that he “depended 
principally upon the petticoat to make the dress skirt 
hang properly.” This skirt accomplishes desired re- 
sult. The effect is obtained by the double flounce at the 
bottom and four ruffles across the back. The Lustre 
Wool Cloth of which this skirt is made is in itself wiry 
and elastic, which quality is heightened by use of 
Warren’s Featherbone in both ruffles and flounce. 

This skirt gives the right effect to any dress. With 
it, the Princess style, fashionable this season, can be 
worn without the disagreeable bustle. 


MOST DEALERS SELL MERRITT’S SKIRTS. 
If yours does not, drop us a postal for our booklet. 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., Bank St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








at Factory Prices. 
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Any ~~ 


A Gallon of PURE LINSEED OIL mixed 
with a gallon of 


1, 
oil 





makes 2 gallons of the VERY BEST 
PAINT in the WORLD for $2.40 or 


of your — bill. IS FAR MORE DURABLE than Pure 
WHITE LEAD and is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS, 
HAMMAR PAINT is made of the BEST OF PAINT MATE- 
RIALS — such as all good painters use, and is ground 
THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can 
do it. It is the COMMON SENSE OF HOUSE PAINT. No 
BETTER paint can be made at ANY cost, and is 


Quaraahed jyans 


Not to CRACK, BLISTER, PEEL or CHIP. WE WANT 
TO SEND our booklet, THE TRUTH ABOUT PAINT, to 
EVERY person who contemplates painting. It contains 
|. color combinations and VALUABLE INFORMATION for 
householders. Send a postal to-day, NOW. IT IS FREE. 
F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce 8t. Louis, Mo. 
ONE DEALER wanted in every town. Extraordinary 
inducements responsible mer- 

chants. In towns without dealers we want PAINTERS as 
Agents to sell on commission. Advertising matter free. 
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blacking, and SUN PASTE for 
quick use—and 








don’t be fooled with any other. 
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RETAIL SHOE 
DEALERS IN 
EVERY SECTION 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
LOCAL ADVER- ' 


TISING STATES 
WHERE. 


Widths 
From A to EE. 


WE have always endeavored to give the wearers of W. L. Douglas Shoes 


the best that could be made at 


the price, and in announcing our spring 


and summer goods, we do so with the assurance that the results obtained will be 
duly appreciated by those who desire a first-class shoe at popular prices. 


ONE GENUINE unless W.L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. | 

If not convenient to our stores or dealers, try our Mail Order Department. We | 

send shoes everywhere on receipt of price with 25c. extra for carriage. State size | 
and width wanted, we can fit you. Catalogue from W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


























eonecne eee caren —- 2 © & 
HUNT MAN’ co., 7 . . . 





YOU LOOK FOR THE NAME on a saddle and if you see “ 


GARFORD, HUNT or BROWN 


+ Sa are satisfied. You KNOW that either represents the BEST there is in saddle construction, in 
uty, Comfort; Safety and Perfection of Workmanship and Materials used. 


+ 21 Pine St., Elyria, 0. 
o/s , Mass. 
203 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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He Trusted the Mare. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling once declared that the | 


hope of New England lay in her farming 
population, which has not yet forgotten how to 
be deliberate. While everybody else rushes and 
worries and hurries, and develops under nervous 
sensitiveness and premature wrinkles, the Yankee 
farmer, competent and energetic at need, is yet 
the man who can lounge against a fence when 
he feels the necessity of leisure, and drawlingly 
defer whatever task is mentioned to him till an 
indefinite date, when he can “get araound to it.” 
True it is that rural Yankees are apt to be 
more placid than their brethren who dwell in 
cities. Nevertheless, there are not many quite 
so serene in temperament as Amos Satterlee, of 
Hentley, who is called by common consent “the 
ca’amest-natered man in the county.” 
Amos certainly is “‘ca’am ;’’ and his calmness 
was characteristically exemplified not long ago. 
Jogging along his accustomed milk route 
behind his venerable and trusted gray mare, a 
blow from a blunt-headed arrow, fired by a small 
boy playing Indian, so startled the poor beast 
that she shied violently, and then bolted. Her 
first leap had pitched Amos himself and a half a 
dozen of his cans into the middle of the highway. 
An hour later Hiram Pettee drove by and 
beheld Amos prostrate under an overhanging 
bush, his bandanna spread upon his face to keep 
the flies away, his chest serenely rising and 
falling with the even breath of slumber, and the 
spilt milk-cans standing in an orderly group at 
his feet. Aroused by a shout of inquiry from 
Hiram, Amos sat up and accounted for himself. 
“No,” he said, evidently vexed at being 


disturbed, “there aint anything wrong—anything | Some wa 


to speak of. Mare bolted,—any hoss would bolt, 
hit plumb with an arrow !—but she’ll come back 
again when she’s been over the route, and then 
I'll get aboard. Wa’ant any use chasin’ her. I 
can’t gallop, ’n’ she can; so I’m jest waitin’. 
“Sure? Oh, yes, I’m sure she’ll come; road’s 
a loop, an’ she don’t have to turn; an’ then, you 
see, 1 know that mare! I’ve known her twenty 
years, and she aint goin’ to forget her trainin’ in 
five minutes, if she did run! I know what she’s 
doin’ now as well as if I was behind her, clickin’ 
her along. I tell you, Hiram, that mare’ll 


deliver the milk at every house as usual, so long | 


as it lasts; and when it gives out she’ll stop and 
personally disappoint the rest o’ the folks, 
showin’ ’em she aint got any left in the cart. 

“She don’t need me; and I thought I might’s 
well take a snooze. I’ll wake when she comes 
back ; couldn't mistake the sound o’ that kinder 
half-limp she’s got; it makes her hoofs clang 
different. No, no, thank ye, Hiram, I don’t 
want any lift. [ll jest stay right here an’ wait. 
Tell ye, I know that mare!” 

Sure enough, the mare, subdued to her accus- 
tomed gait, returned in due season, and Amos, 
who had slumbered peacefully once more until 
her arrival, clambered leisurely to his seat and 
drove home. He was much surprised afterward 
to find that his neighbors considered his behavior 
in any way extraordinary. 
been any sense worryin’,’”’ he explained, “and if 
a man’s got to wait, and the weather’s warm, 
why, it stands to reason the best way he can put 
in his time is jest to take a nap.” 
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Trees and Lightning. 


Some interesting experiments and observations 
have been conducted in Evrope, and particularly 
at the University of Jena, in an endeavor to 
ascertain why it is that lightning strikes certain 
trees and not others. It has always been well 
known that the danger from lightning was much 
greater under an isolated tree in the open than 
under a tree in the woods, because the lorle tree 
seems to gather the electricity, whereas in the 
woods the bolt is scattered in its effects, a part of 
the electricity appearing to descend by the stems 
of other trees. Even supposing a tree to be 
struck in the woods while people are sheltered 
beneath it, the danger of serious harm to them 
is much less than if the tree had been in the 
open, ; 

; Loesche, in observing the effects of lightning 
in the neighborhood of Jena, in Germany, has 
noted that trees which stand in damp ground are 
oftener struck than those which stand in dry 
ground. His theory is that the electricity seeks 
by preference a humid bed, and that the sappy 
tree affords it a ready conductor. This, however, 
is hypothesis and nothing more, still wanting 
demonstration regarded as sufficient by men of 
Science, 

’ Another student, Hellmann, has cited many 
instances to prove that oaks are especially subject 
to lightning strokes, and beeches very little so. 
He is convinced that trees are subject to lightning 
strokes in an inverse relation to the amount of 
oil they contain; for instance, he believes that 


the poplar, which is very poor in oily matter, is the 


a highly dangerous tree to take refuge under in a 


“There wouldn’t ha’ | 






| thunder-storm, because it is an especially good 


| 
| 


conductor of electricity. Its wood is saturated 


with water, and when its bark is covered with | 


\the rain, the electricity of the clouds seeks it 


out. 


the tall Lombardy variety, will prove a good 
protector for a dwelling near which it grows, | 
drawing the electricity, and serving as a) 
lightning-rod. A group of these trees at a proper | 





| distance from a house is a pretty safe guarantee 








| 


| 





from danger by lightning. However, they may, 
like a lightning-rod, cause danger instead of 
preventing it, if proper precautions are not 
observed. A case is on record in which lightning 
struck a tall Lombardy poplar which stood only 
a few yards from a little hotel at Auteuil, France, 
followed down the tree, flew off when it reached 
the level of the roof of the house, entered the 
upper story and did great damage. But in this 
case the roof was covered with zine, and there 
was a tall chimney, full of soot, both of which are 
good conductors. 

A poplar-tree should never be permitted to 
grow within ten feet of any house, nor nearer 
than twenty to a house which has a metallic roof. 
It is quite possible that there is also something 
in the theory of the Jena professor, and that a | 
poplar standing in dry soil or sand cannot be, 
relied on at all as a lightning-rod. 
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He Betrayed Himself. 


Candidates for Klondike have heard enough, 
perhaps, about the hardships they must be 
prepared to face in that poor-rich country; but 
here is one more story bearing upon the point. 
We find it in the Washington Star. 

“I suppose,”’ said a young woman, “that when 
a miner makes a big discovery it is to his interest 
to avoid spreading the news, so as to keep as 
much as possible for himself.” 

“Some of them try it,’”” answered the returned 
geo. “But as a rule, it doesn’t work. 

hen a man has suddenly reached enormous 
wealth he is almost certain to betray the fact in 


e E 
“Have you known of such cases on the Klon- 


dike?” 
“Only one. Ordinarily the men don’t try to 
deceive anybody. One chap made a big discovery 


and tried to keep it quiet, but it wasn’t more than 
a day or two before everybody knew that he had 
struck it rich.” 

—— in his maner betrayed it?” 

o“ } vo.”’ 

“He was seen spending more money than | 
usual ?” 

“No. He never spent any money in public. 
He was a great one for keeping to himself.” 

“Perhaps he talked in his sleep.’’ 





e q 
os “You surely were not mean enough to shadow 
im!” 

“Didn’t have to. He practically announced 
that he had suddenly become a millionaire him- 
self. There wasn’t any possibility of mistake.” 

“How did he do it?” 

“Came around one day with the smell of 
onions on his breath.’ 
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Superlative. 


Forest and Stream has a set of very pat 
remarks on “the superlative man;” remarks 
which, perhaps, will fit most of us, in one way 
or another. We have all met the gentleman,— | 
this “superlative man,”—and perhaps some of us | 
have been taken for him. 

His distinguishing characteristic is his inability 
to state an unadorned fact. Sometimes he is a 
fisherman, and he not only knows the best place 
to catch fish, but he never catches any but thé | 
very largest ones. He is the man who is forever 
telling about the “biggest trout I ever caught.” 

. imes he is a yachtsman, but he never 
goes out for a quiet sail and comes placidly home | 
again. He is always dashing along “under | 
double-reefed mains’| and storm-jib, lee-rail | 
buried under water, sir, and waves mountains | 
high.” He “never saw such a black night, and | 
oh-h-h, how it did blow!” 

He never killed a squirrel except from the very 
topmost branch of the tallest tree in the woods. 
He never stopped a woodcock that was not 
making phenomena! gyrations at an incredible 
distance. He could not shoot a plain, every-day 
— on an easy, quartering flight use 

never saw such a mark, and he never will. 

And yet in the every-day walks of life he is by 
no means a liar. He is simply a “superlative | 
man.” 
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Accommodating Hens. 


A hen isa useful member of society in every | 
land, but in China they make her doubly profit- | 
able. Not only does she lay eggs and hatch 
chickens, but her services are in request to aid 
in the stocking of lakes and streams. | 


Little does the unsuspicious hen dream, when | 
she sits upon a nest in which reposes a perfectly 
harmless-looking egg, that she is going to hate’ 
out fish to replenish the waters of China. She | 
takes to her task willingly enough, for it is a} 
genuine egg—so far as shell is concerned—upon | 
which she sits. But inside that shell some fish | 
spawn has been placed, and the shell afterward | 
hermetically sealed. 

No “peep, peep” of little chicks rewards the | 
self-sacrificing sitter, but after a few days the) 
egg-shell is removed and carefully broken. The | 
spawn has in the meantime been warmed into | 
life, and the shell is emptied into a shallow pool, | 
care being taken to use one where water is | 
warm through exposure to the sun. Here the | 
small fish that soon develop are cared for until 

enough to be turned into a lake 


y are 
or stream. 
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| PAY CASH Send it by Registered Mail or Express. | 
George M. Baker, 91 Page St., Providence, R.1. | 


FOR OLD GOLD and SILVEK. 





TYPEWRITERS. 


. m e the market. 
For the same reason, a poplar, especially of | you a good S 
visible writing, for $25. 


Tower's New ‘tandard 
iter. Price $75 (Rented $3 per month). Best 
Jatalogue Free. We willsell 
Standard second-hand Typewriter, with 
Write for particulars to 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 124 Milk St., Boston. 
Typewriters Sold, Exchanged and Repaired, 





Europe? 


Going 


Travel by the Dominion Line. 
Fast Passenger Service. 8. 8. New 
England, 8. 5. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 

ueenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 

une 2 and 30, July 14 and %&, ete. 
Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebee and Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive 
matter, maps and sailings, send to 
the Company’s Offices: 

103 State Street, Boston. 


to 








PLANTS THRIVE 


Liquid Plant Food 


IMPERIAL 


WHEN FED WITH 








A quart makes more than 12 gallons. 
Sold 


FREE Circulars on request. 





and Dealers in pint and quart bottles. 
Agents Wanted. 


Eastern Chemical Co., 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 















A Good, Reliable 98 Wheel. 


CRATED AND READY FOR DELIVERY. 


BOSTON CYCLE 


Single Tube Pneumatic Tires, $1.50 
each, 4 
full line of cycle sundries at cut prices. § 


7 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Dare 18,00 


Ill. 


and Experiments in 
Aerial Photography. 


Fully illustrated, 32 pages. showing methods of 
construction of the Kites, the Camera apparatus, 
etc., together with half-tone reproductions from 
photographs made in the air. By mail, 25 cents. 


W. B. LUCE, HINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
THE. MODEL 


Mop, Pail and Wringer 


Price oO 

Only SS 1 . 5 7 
Delivered at your door. Mannufac- 
tured by the Boston Mop, Pail and 
Wringer Co., 116 Bedford St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. Large com- 
missions paid. Write for particulars. 
Lately on exhibition at 
Boston Food Fair. 


KITE 











The Boston Pie-Juice Saver. 
A New Quick-Selling Household Necessity. 
Prevents the pie juice from run ~ Sete 
ning out into oven. Works like 6% ak ae) 
a charm. Never wears out " ¥ ve 
| Made of _ pure 
} aluminum. Looks 
ike silver. Every 
housekeeper 
needs them. Once 
used.always used. — - 
| AGENTS WA’ ; 
Men, women, boys and girls. Large profits for you. 
Send 10 cents for Sample to-day. 


T. W. HERRICK CO., 38 Kilby St., Boston. 


















LADY’S MODEL $1.00 EXTRA. 
Foot Pumps, 39 cents, and a 
Prompt Attention To Mail Orders. 


COMPANY, 


J M. LINSCOTT, Manager, 
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Earn this RIFLE 


Or Bicycle 
Shoes 










A warranted 
| Air Rifle, a fine pair of 
Cycle Shoes or a Watch, by 
| 





selling among friends 
2 dozen 15-cent size of 
Ryder’s Chapine, 
|¢ the best toilet article in the market for the SKIN, 
| We send you goods in advance, express paid, and 
allow you time to sell and remit. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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“Wouldn't have been anybody to hear him if See 
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Won't rub off !! 





’ ¢ ’ 

The Everlasting Wall Finish. 
Made from Gypsum rock, and sets on the wall. Hardens 
with age. Disp wall paper and Kalsomines, which are 
temporary. Any one can apply Gypsine with an ordinary 
kalsomine brush. 

Ready Prepared Tints. IT WON’T RUB OFF. 

SOLD BY ALL PAINT DEALERS. 


ither will Gypsine! DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Zit de li ta 











wheat food 
; contains all 


ingredients 








Feeds Both 
Body and Brain. 
Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 


flesh and brain forming 


nature’s choicest cereal. 
Sold by grocers everywhere 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILL8 Co., LTD. 
7 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


for breakfast, 
the muscle, 


contained in 
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IV. 
“At the World’s Fair” 


it 
bag =~ . = aan Ty L yt. Aye 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only in LEAD PACKETS, 
and 60 cents per pound. 


50 cents 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St., Boston. 


WANTED . 


A Live Boy or Young 

Man in every town hav- 
ing water-works to sell our patent 
Twin Comet Lawn Sprinklers. 
Good pay for steady work. Out- 
fit costs $3.50.. Address, 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








[ For Sale by Leading Dealers. 
: For the Fine Trade. 











Name /Geda- on all Chocolates | 
ant ~te og wt by mail, n prepaid. 


package 
Lh aly! at gl . BAKER, 
Boston, 


643 Atlantic Avenue. . 















BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. 
gr2oeosesoeecnnslCoes: 


{ROYAL Salad 


Dressing 


A PERFECT 
MAYONNAISE, 


Never Separates. ¥ 
Never Spoils. @& 
~ For all ry 
Z Saladsand 
Cold Dishes, & 
arelish that & 
j is a luxury. & 
/ ttisALWAYS ¥Y 
Bh FRESH, “1 
(| @ ALWAYS © 
4 READY 4 
for Use. 
FINE 
GROCERS W 
SELLIT. 
Send_ for our 
Handsome Il- 
lustrated Book- 
let, “How to 


Make Salads,” 
mailed Free. 


bes Horton-Cato Mfg. Co., 














90999999999999999932, 


DETROIT, MICH. 








a p Aa It serves the purposes of a teething ring 
( and is at the same time nourishing and satisfy- 


) ata time. 


) Crackers. All sold by leading grocers. 
)» one is for the Bab: 





To Every y Teething Baby ! 
Baby Educator. | 


hard, nutritious cracker, the shape of 


ing. It entertains and comforts en hours 
Six im a Bo: 

20 cts. at Druggists’ and Grocers’, 25 cts. by mail. 

We make 2 different kinds of Educator 

8 








'y- 
Send addresson postal for Baby Educator FREE, 


EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, 205 Tremont St., Boston. 













not anticipate this now and buy an 


refrigerator and be ial 3 Iti is gues- 
anteed to keep food perfect- ; 
ly for a week in hottest 
weather and to use one- GBA 
fourth less ice than any 
other refrigerator made. 





Try your dealer; if he can’t 
show you the Alaska, send for 
Catalogue and prices. 
sell you direct on 30 days’ trial. 


THE CLARK-SAWYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Hot Weather 


is coming early this year, so 
says “Old Probabilities,” and 
then unless you have a good 
_ refrigerator you must be 
throwing “away good 
* food every day and it’s 
like throwing away 
real money. Why 





500,000 in Use. 


We'll 


" APRIL 21, 1898, 

















WHOLESALE! 


HIS TEA SET is quadruple silverplate on 
extra hard metal. ieee in design and 


perfect in finish. One of the prettiest of our 
1898 patterns. To further introduce Stevens’ 
Silverware we will for a limited time send 
this set at the following special prices: 


PLAIN SATIN, § SATIN ae VED, 
$10.00. $12 


This set would cost to 34 more at any a Re- 
member, we are the people who sell Silverware from 
our own factory direct to consumers at wholesale 
prices and guarantee and registet every piece. 
4 you. we want fe bein on this Special Offer, SEND 
ION. Send name on postal for our 
Complete é oe of Silverware and Novelties. 


STEVENS SILVER CO., PORTLAND, ME. 

















| Do You Welcome 
7 





want the dest 
and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 


Welcome 


It has xo eguad. 





is cheaper at 
5 cents a cake 
than most 
soaps are at 2 
cents with all 
their worthless 
presents. 


Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 


poo—you will never want any other kind. 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. 


If you want 
It is hard to 


get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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Maypole Soap 


One Operation HNY COLOR. 


The Cleanest, Fastest Dye for Soiled or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, 
Ribbons, Curtains, Underlinen, etc., whether Silk, Satin, Cotton or Wool. 


Sold in All Colors by Grocers and Druggists, or mailed free for 15 cents. 
Address THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 127 Duane St., 


rr 


HO! E DYEING 


at last" 


1 
| 
A Pleasure’ 
| 


i i 


NoTrouble| 
NoMuss 


he 1) es yy) omnes 1 


rr Tt —_.} 


and _ Dyes 


New York. 











MAKE COOKING EASY. 


Epa Glenwoods with their wonderful Oven Indica- 
tors give the cook a feeling of confidence in prepar- 
ing the food, more leisure and less care while cooking 
it, happiest results i in baking and win the praise 


of the family at the table. 


Then the little 


matters of management and cleanliness are so 
carefully and thoughtfully planned, and the 
finished appearance of these ranges so thor- 
oughly handsome, the question comes, Is 
there any real good reason why you should 
not have a labor-saving, worry-saving, time- 


saving GLENWOOD ? 


See the Glenwood dealer or write for our Catalogue. 





